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Research  Pays  Dividends 

Business  and  industry  have  found 
that  research  pays  dividends  in  better 
products,  in  greater  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  wider  distribution  of 
the  finished  products. 

In  education,  likewise,  much  of  the 
progress  made  in  recent  years  has  de¬ 
pended  upon  research. 

The  National  Education  Association 
recognized  research  as  a  major  part 
of  its  program  when  it  established  the 
Research  Division  in  1922.  For  more 
than  two  decades  the  Division  has 
served  the  Association  and  the  cause 
of  education.  Its  studies  are  widely- 
recognized  for  their  quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  its  reports  have 
been  used  to  improve  teacher  salaries, 
tenure  laws,  retirement  provisions, 
leaves  of  absence  regulations,  con¬ 
tracts — to  mention  but  a  few  areas 
which  directly  affect  the  economic  and 
professional  status  of  teachers.  No¬ 
table  contributions  also  have  been 
made  to  the  curriculum,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  other  problems. 

As  education  moves  forward, 
it  should  increase  its  expenditures 
for  research  on  local,  state,  and 
national  levels.  Our  action  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  based  upon  facts. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the 
Research  Division  has  answered  at 
least  100,(XK)  letters  of  inquiry.  Lead¬ 
ers  of  local  and  state  associations 
often  write  for  details  on  state  legis¬ 
lation.  Classroom  teachers  want  to 
know  “what  research  says”  on  various 
problems.  To  answer  these  letters  re¬ 
quires  the  preparation  of  hundreds  of 
bibliographies  and  memorandums. 


This  popular  and  successful  series  develops  readiness  for 
curricular  reading  and  gives  pupils  the  foundation  to 
read  easily  and  comprehendingly  in  their  other  fields  of 
study,  because: 

1.  A  reading  readiness  program  at  the  beginning  of  each 
grade  helps  lay  the  foundation  for  outstanding  read¬ 
ing  achievement. 

2.  The  teaching  plan  provides  for  teaching  reading  skills 
in  each  grade  and  stresses  specific  objectives  and 
suggested  procedure  that  will  assure  pupil  growth 
from  grade  to  grade. 

8.  The  content  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  trains  the  pupil 
for  curricular  reading — the  true  test  of  any  reading 
series. 

4.  A  speech  improvement  program,  based  on  a  phonetic 
test  chart,  emphasizes  correct  speech  habits  and  facili¬ 
tates  interpretive  reading. 

Write  for  Further  Information 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  Fourth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  3 


.tnencan  .^insfer 


BEATTIE-WOLVERTON-WILSON  HINGA 


•  This  scries  is  characterized  by  its  unique  approach. 
Rhythm  is  taught  through  experiences  involving  a  wide 
range  of  expression  through  bodily  movements  in  singing 
games,  dances,  and  mimetic  action.  Melodic  experiences 
are  achieved  primarily  through  singing.  Tonal  patterns  arc 
introduced  gradually  and  established  firmly  by  repeated  ex- 
perience.  Children  are  encouraged  to  make  their  own  songs 
and  to  read  music  with  ease.  Interpretation  becomes  an 
enjoyable  activity  through  freedom  of  expression.  Songs 
of  America  and  other  countries  are  taught,  providing  a 
variety  of  melodic  patterns  in  appropriate  musical  settings 
which  encourages  appreciation. 


Prepare  Primary  Sources 

To  date  106  major  topics  have  been 
dealt  with  in  Research  Bulletins.  More 
than  1,500,000  copies  serve  as  pri¬ 
mary  sources  of  information  on  sal¬ 
aries,  retirement  systems,  school  fi¬ 
nance  trends,  pupil  personnel,  and 
teacher  personnel. 

In  addition  to  these  research  proj¬ 
ects  the  NEA  has  published  in  great 
quantity  educational  yearbooks,  com¬ 
mittee  reports,  original  studies,  and 
discussion  booklets,  and  is  always 
ready,  through  its  consultative  service, 
to  help  affiliated  groups  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  their  reports. 


American 

Book 

Company 

88  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


by  Ida  E.  Housman 

Pension  Facts  for  Teachers 

$1.00  postpaid 


Educational  Needs 
For  Warfare  Rise 


Schools  Have  Paved 
Pathway  to  Victory 


We  Can  Afford  Only 
Right  Education 


Destiny  Requires 
Continual  Progress 


We  Must  Pay  For 
Values  We  Fight  For 


Secnet 


That  130  million  people  owe  their  safety  and  democratic  existence  to  the 
military  efforts  of  11  million  of  their  sons  and  daughters  is  an  indisputable 
fact.  But  long  before  the  army  and  the  navy  called  them  from  peacetime 
pui suits  to  undergo  “basic”  training,  American  youth  had  received  from 
teachers  scattered  throughout  the  land  a  type  of  foundational  instruction  basic 
in  nature  that  thoroughly  provided  for  the  hasty  and  unprecedented  successful 
training  of  our  forces.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  military  rejected  as 
unusable  all  youth  who  were  unable  to  prove  that  they  had  secured  the  advan* 
tages  of  at  least  a  minimum  schooling.  The  educational  background  required 
for  participation  in  war  has  risen  immensely  in  the  quarter  century  since  the 
First  IF  or  Id  War.  The  realization  that  education  has  been  the  secret  weapon 
that  is  bringing  us  victory  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  four  facts. 

Education  has  paved  the  road  to  victory.  Only  the  fact  that  the  average 
schooling  of  the  American  fighting  man  has  risen  since  the  last  war  from  the 
sixth  grade  level  to  the  tenth  grade  level  has  permitted  the  armed  forces  to 
embark  upon  the  type  of  mechanized  warfare  that  could  bring  victory. 
The  rapid  training  of  officers  and  specialists  was  made  possible  because 
forty  per  cent  of  all  our  fighting  men  were  high  school  or  college  graduates. 
In  the  last  war  the  percentage  was  less  than  eight.  The  tremendous  production 
on  the  home  front  emanated  chiefly  from  the  skills  and  leadership  of  labor  and 
management — both  products  of  universal  public  education.  And  the  wide  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  spirit  of  youth  in  the  schools  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
background.  Herbert  Spencer,  speaking  to  teachers,  once  said.  “Do  not  regret 
the  exhibition  of  considerable  self-will  on  the  part  of  your  children  .  .  .  The 
independent  boy  is  the  father  of  the  independent  man,  and  you  cannot  have  the 
last  without  the  first.” 

A  MERICANS  can  AFFORD  only  the  right  kind  of  education.  Other  types  of  edu¬ 
cation,  in  American  eyes,  are  types  of  miseducation.  Great  Britain  has  publicly 
said,  “The  United  States  has  the  best  army  and  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 
They  are  the  best  because  they  are,  without  any  doubt,  the  smartest — the  best 
educated.  We  know  that  the  educational  level  of  peoples  today  determines 
in  large  measure  their  effectiveness  in  warfare,  in  production,  and  in  public 
affairs.  Yet  there  are  some  persons,  even  in  New  Jersey,  who  tell  us  we  cannot 
afford  to  provide  for  all  our  citizens  the  kind  of  education  that  will  make  them 
skillful  workers  and  informed,  alert,  and  responsible  citizens. 

Constant  progress  in  education  is  necessary  if  our  nation  is  to  fulfill  its 
destiny.  Close  indeed  was  our  margin  of  victory  this  time.  Pearl  Harbor 
almost  drew  a  curtain  between  us  and  the  proud  future  we  have  always  en¬ 
visioned.  The  unprecedented  advances  in  the  education  of  our  citizenry  during 
the  last  few  decades  prevented  our  eclipse.  Only  as  we  keep  advancing 
the  educational  level  of  our  people  can  we  provide  for  our  safety. 

How  TRULY  WE  NOW  REALIZE  THAT  THE  values  we  fight  for  depend  on  the 
education  we  pay  for.  Our  nation  is  slowly  beginning  to  realize  that  to  wage 
peace  is  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  than  to  wage  war.  We  are  paying 
a  tremendously  high  price  in  lives  and  money  for  the  peace  that  is  coming. 
The  prognostication  of  people  generally  is  that  education  world-wide  is  entering 
into  an  era  of  expansion — an  era  that  will  prove  that  dollars  spent  for  education 
are  bargain  dollars  which  will  buy  happiness,  peace,  wisdom,  higher  standards 
of  living,  better  business  conditions,  national  safety,  and  assure  the  right  kind 
of  world.  Education  is  the  secret  weapon  that  has  earned  our  survival.  We 
can  envision  no  weapon  more  reliable,  more  effective  than  education  which 
destroys  illiteracy,  ignorance,  selfishness,  unemployment,  civil  strife,  interna¬ 
tional  distrust,  and  selfish  dictatorship  by  minority  groups  or  individuals.  The 
hope  of  a  lasting  peace  is  in  education. 

Sincerely, 

President. 
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School  system  keeps  door  of  Democracy  open. 
Parents  must  want  fine  education  for  others. 

FAITH  IS  BUILT  ^  twenty-year-old  soldier 

INTO  DEMOCRACY 

week,  on  a  furlough  from 
important  duties  that  had 
carried  him  into  North  Africa.  Italy,  and  the  Anzio 
beachhead.  He  spoke  in  our  auditorium  and  told  his 
eager  student  audience  of  the  debt  they  all  owed  to 
democracy. 

His  faith  in  democracy  was  a  splendid  thing.  But  I 
remembered  his  life,  and  the  life  that  had  confronted 
his  other  classmates. 

He  was  born  in  1924,  and  was  five  years  old  w'hen 
the  doors  of  the  New'  York  Stock  Exchange  clanged  shut 
and  the  depression  w'as  on.  Since  that  day  the  five-year- 
old  toddler  has  grown  into  manhood — an  inch  taller  and 
ten  pounds  heavier  than  his  father  who  w'as  in  World 
War  I.  He  has  never  known  a  normal  economic  year. 
He  has  never  seen  a  time  when  his  father  and  other 
fathers  had  a  reasonably  good  chance  of  getting  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  job. 

When  he  left  high  school,  the  I.«nd-Lease  boom  was 
beginning.  Jobs  were  plentiful,  and  wages  were  skv- 
high.  But  he  took  a  fighting  job  with  the  government 
at  $21  per  month. 

All  his  life  he  has  seen  America  hesitant,  uncertain, 
unable  to  solve  its  economic  problems. 

Yet  now,  on  faith  alone,  he  freely  devotes  his  life  to 
the  defense  of  democracy — a  democracy  that  did  less  for 
his  generation  than  for  anv  other  generation. 

Why? 

Because  all  through  the  depression,  when  the  door 
to  every  other  opportunity  was  not  only  closed  but  was 
slammed  shut  in  his  face,  the  American  public  kept 
one  door  open. 

It  was  the  American  school  system,  with  its  balanced 
program  of  health,  learning,  and  activities,  which  almost 
alone  prevented  the  depression  generation  from  degen¬ 
erating  into  a  vagabond  generation  that  would  not  have 
believed  in  anything  and  w'ould  not  have  defended 
anything! 

So  now  they  are  driving  dive  bombers  through  the 
air  at  400  miles  an  hour  and  are  emerging,  dogged  and 
undaunted,  from  infernos  more  fiery  than  any  which  past 
generations  have  ever  had  to  face. 


irs  TIME  TO  DEAL  Let’s  become  more  per- 
liS  PERSONALITIES  sonalin  di^ussing  edu. 

cation.  We  can,  for 
all  the  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  the  educational  process  have  personality.  The 
teachers  under  whom  the  children  study  have  personality. 
Every  school  has  a  personality.  The  courses  of  study  in 
the  various  districts  are  distinctive,  built  to  fit  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  environment.  And  the  children  most 
assuredly  have  personality. 

Yet  rarely,  when  citizens  discuss  education  on  a  state 
level,  do  they  discuss  it  in  terms  of  their  own  children 
and  the  type  of  education  they  want  them  to  have.  In¬ 
variably,  when  they  think  of  education  on  a  state  level, 
they  think  of  the  educational  process  as  it  affects  other 
children- — any  other  children,  but  not  their  own, 

John  Dewey,  America’s  foremost  philosopher,  sagely 
criticized  impersonal  attitudes  regarding  education  when 
he  said: 

“What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own 
child,  that  must  the  community  want  for  all  its  children.’' 

If  the  Princeton  Surveys  Plan  for  a  sound  distribu¬ 
tion  of  state  support  for  schools  is  enacted  into  law  in 
the  present  legislative  session,  a  great  step  will  be  taken 
toward  providing  for  all  New  Jersey  children  a  program 
of  education  that  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his 
own  children. 

If  all  citizens  in  their  own  states  will  examine  the 
educational  picture  in  terms  of  their  own  children,  they 
w  ill  never  again  permit  the  conditions  that  made  possible 
the  following  indictment  based  on  1940  census  reports: 

“Of  the  adults  2.‘i  years  of  age  or  over,  three  million 
have  never  gone  to  school  at  all:  1.^  per  *'ent  have  not 
completed  the  fourth  grade:  .S6  i)er  cent  have  only  an 
eighth-grade  education  or  less:  and  IFt  per  cent  have  not 
completed  high  school.” 

The  education  of  today  and  tomorrow  must  be  the  best 
we  can  provide — and  the  best  that  can  be  provided  must 
be  determined  not  by  temporary  cost  but  by  sheer  in¬ 
ability  to  make  it  better. 

The  basic  degree  of  democracy  inherent  in  a 
people  is  revealed  when  the  people  answer  this 
question,  “How  fine  an  education  do  I  want  my 
neighbor’s  child  to  have?” 

In  the  last  analysis,  democracy  tvill  succeed  for  all 
or  it  will  fail  for  all.  The  voters  of  1955  and  1965  are  in 
the  schools  now. 
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Senator  Pascoe  of  Union  County  Sponsors 
Princeton  Surveys  Bills  in  N.  J.  Legislature 

Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe,  of  Union  County,  uili  sponsor  the  bills  carrying 
out  the  intent  of  the  Princeton  Surveys  plan  to  revise  the  fonnula  for  the 
distribution  of  state  aid  for  schools.  The  Senator  announced  his  agreement 
to  sponsor  the  legislation  at  a  meeting  given  to  legislative  representatives  by 
the  Union  County  Education  Association  on  January  12. 

Four  rather  voluminous  bills  pre-  ■■■  ■  — 

pared  by  Charles  A.  Anderson,  assist¬ 
ant  state  commissioner,  and  Charles 
J.  Strahan,  NJEA  executive  secretary,  ^ 

M'ith  the  cooperation  of  Association  p 
counsel  Judge  Milton  A.  Feller,  are 
ready  for  legislative  consideration.  The  O 
bills  are  intended  to  repeal,  amend, 
and  replace  existing  school  laws.  They 
can  be  secured  in  their  full  form  by  S 
writing  to  the  NJEA  headquarters.  ^ 

A  statement  of  purpose  included  in 
one  bill  explains  that  the  proposed  leg-  R 
islation  provides  a  more  sound  and  _ 

equitable  method  of  school  financing.  ^ 

a  greater  assumption  by  the  State  of 

school  costs,  and  greater  equalization  SENATOR  HERBERT  J.  PASCOE 
of  the  efforts  required  by  local  dis-  Union  County 

tricts  to  support  schools. 


FLASH  -  -  -  State  Aid  hills  iiere  introduced 
into  the  Senate  on  Monday ^  January  22,  by 
Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe.  Watch  them! 


Hipp Welcomed  Back 
In  Public  Relations 
At  Campaign  Closing 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  formerly 
public  relations  director  and  the  guid¬ 
ing  spirit  behind  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions,  resumed  his  duties  with  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  on 
February  1,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  at  its  meeting  in  Trenton  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12. 

Since  September,  Dr.  Hipp’s  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  lent  to  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Planning  Commission  as 
a  full-time  secretary.  Under  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  direction  he  helped  organize 
units  of  laymen  interest^  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  local  and  county  areas,  has 
handled  press  releases,  and  has  pre¬ 
pared  promotional  materials. 

With  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  a  revision  of  state  school 
finances  now  well  understood  by  the 
public,  and  with  bills  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  Dr.  Hipp  has  re-assumed  the 
duties  that  have  been  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  by  Dr.  James  P. 
McMurray,  who  was  thanked  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  his  help. 


Governor  Edge  in  Annual  Message  Asked  for  Favorable  Action 
On  Reorganization  and  Earnest  Consideration  of  Aid  Formula 


Governor  Walter  E.  Edge,  in  his 
first  annual  message  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature  on  January  9,  asked 
for  favorable  action  on  the  Education 
Reorganization  bills  and  for  earnest 
consideration  of  the  proposed  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  formula  governing  distri¬ 
bution  of  state  aid  to  school  districts. 

Will  Have  State  University 

The  educational  reorganization  bills, 
the  Governor  said,  “have  been  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  coordinate  the 
schools  of  New  Jersey  at  all  levels  of 
instruction,  to  place  educational  au¬ 
thority  in  a  single  body — the  State 
Board  of  Education — and  to  give  our 
school  taxpayers  a  greater  return  for 
tax  dollars  invested.  In  addition,  Rut¬ 
gers  University  is  designated  as  the 
State  University  of  New  Jersey”. 

The  educational  reorganization  bills 
have  the  strong  support  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  H.  Bosshart,  the  State 


Department  of  Education,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 

In  speaking  of  the  proposal  to  re¬ 
vise  the  state-aid  formula  for  the  sup- 
|M)rt  of  schools,  the  Governor  declared: 

ISeir  Jersey  Stanfls  High 
In  School  Expenditures 

New  Jersey’s  expenditures  for 
education  are  next  to  the  highest 
in  the  nation,  according  to  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  figures  quoted 
by  Governor  Walter  E.  Edge.  New 
Jersey  spends  approximately  $160 
per  pupil. 

“Although  New  Jersey’s  total  ex¬ 
penditures  are  not  low,”  declares 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  Educational 
Planning  Commission  Secretary, 
“the  school  districts  bear  the  larg¬ 
est  portion  of  the  load  and  the 
present  state-aid  distribution  gives 
wealthy  districts  more  aid  than 
poorer  districts.” 


“Its  object  is  to  eliminate  serious  in¬ 
equities  said  to  exist  in  the  present 
system  of  school  finance;  to  provide 
further  financial  assistance  for  the  less 
wealthy  school  districts;  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  sound  educational  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  years  to  come.” 

More  FiiikIh  Are  Required 

“As  in  all  plans  that  attempt  to  rem¬ 
edy  serious  inequalities  that  have  been 
allowed  to  multiply  and  crystalize  over 
long  periods  of  time”,  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  “additional  funds  will  be  re¬ 
quire.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  you 
in  due  course:  and  while,  as  I  have 
formerly  stated,  I  cannot  support  new 
tax  proposals  at  this  time,  further  than 
readjustments  of  existing  taxes,  if  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  can  be  found  from  avail¬ 
able  moneys  not  yet  appropriated  to 
make  even  a  beginning  in  the  program. 
I  would  commend  it  to  your  earnest 
consideration.” 
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Errors  Court  Reverses  Lower  Court,  Rules 
Substitutes  Cannot  Secure  Tenure  Rights 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  New  Jersey’s  highest  law  tribunal, 
ruled  on  January  4  that  substitute  teachers  cannot  gain  tenure  of  office  under 
State  statutes. 

Reversing  an  April  decision  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  that  the  teachers’ 
tenure  law  applied  to  “all  teachers”,  including  substitutes,  the  Errors  Court,  in 
an  opinion  written  by  Justice  Clarence  E.  Case,  said: 

“There  are  fundamental  differences  between  the  status  of  persons  employed  as 
substitute  teachers  and  that  of  persons  employed  in  regular  teaching  positions.  .  . 


“It  cannot  be  soundly  argued  that 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Has 
Chas.  Hamilton  Talk 
To  Rutgers  Members 

Charles  W.  Hamilton,  director  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Guidance  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  spoke  to  the 
Rutgers  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
on  January  18  regarding  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  training  of  guidance  counsel¬ 
lors  to  direct  wisely  the  educational 
desires  of  military  veterans. 

The  program  for  the  fraternity,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  winning  honor  in  the 
educational  field,  was  arranged  by  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  John  A.  McCar¬ 
thy  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Chester 
Robbins.  Laurence  L.  Moore  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. 

Holding  only  half  its  usual  number 
of  meetings,  because  of  transportation 
difficulties,  the  Rutgers  educational  fra¬ 
ternity  in  its  last  two  bi-monthly  meet¬ 
ings  heard  Philip  Sheridan,  State 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,  discuss  the  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  adjust  to  post-war  economic 
conditions;  and  Judge  Klemmer  Kalt- 
eissen  of  New  Brunsw  ick  discuss  youth 
problems  and  education. 

The  fraternity  publishes  a  news  let¬ 
ter  every  two  months  to  keep  members 
informed  of  club  activities. 


the  classification  of  substitute  teachers 
separately  from  teachers  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  or  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  a  frivolous  reason  for 
withholding  various  beneficial  inci¬ 
dents.  including  that  of  tenure,  from 
substitute  teachers.” 

.  Justice  Case  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  would  compel  a  board 
of  education  to  install  a  substitute 
teacher  claiming  tenure  in  a  “teaching 
fKJsition,  with  full  seniority  and  with 
all  the  prerequisites  and  benefits  of  a 
regularly  employed  wholetime  teacher 
- — a  position  that  she  never  had.” 

“Teachers’  tenure  is  essentially  a 
protection  to  a  teacher  in  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  her  position,  not  a  compulsory 
promotion  to  a  new  position  with 
increased  pay  and  other  accretions, 
priorities,  and  advancements.”  Justice 
Case  added. 

Both  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  the  Errors  Court  decision  were 
based  on  suits  involving  Mrs.  Made¬ 
line  Landis  Schulz  and  Miss  Dora 
Gordon  and  the  City  of  Newark  Board 
of  Education. 


Throngs  Pay  Tribute 
At  Bier  of  Dr.  Cheney 
Who  Died  Christmas 

Leaders  in  the  field  of  education 
were  among  those  who  paid  tribute  to 
Dr.  Ray  E.  Cheney,  superintendent  of 
Elizabeth  schools,  at  his  funeral  serv¬ 
ices  on  December  27  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Che¬ 
ney  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Representing  the  Association  at  the 
services  were  Charles  A.  Philhower, 
president  of  the  NJEA;  Charles  Stra- 
han,  executive  secretary;  Dr.  Freder¬ 
ick  L.  Hipp.  public  relations  director; 
and  Raymond  S.  Clarke,  Union  County 
Executive  Committee  member. 

Burial  was  in  Ithaca.  Michigan,  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Cheney. 

Since  his  assumption  of  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Cheney  had 
been  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
Just  before  his  death  he  had  accepted 
membership  on  the  Association’s  Sal¬ 
ary  Committee.  Important  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  salary  revision 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  by 
Dr.  Cheney.  Through  charts,  graphs, 
and  explanatory  material,  he  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Elizabeth  that  the  salary  sched¬ 
ule  needed  great  revision. 


Three  Changes  Take  Place 
In  Office  Staff  Personnel 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Eisen,  for  eleven 
years  a  familiar  figure  to  all  who 
visited  headquarters,  resigned  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays  to  de¬ 
vote  her  full  time  to  her  home  and 
husband.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  a  graceful  presentation  by 
Edna  Baker  of  Woodbury,  gave  her 
a  matched  set  of  earrings  and 
brooch. 

Miss  Lois  Tucker,  secretary  for 
the  Democratic  Discussions  pro¬ 
gram,  will  replace  Mrs.  Eisen  on 
the  Review,  while  Miss  Merle  Car¬ 
ter  has  been  employed  to  replace 
Miss  Tucker  on  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions. 

Jean  Paxson,  employed  since  last 
February,  resigned  to  be  married. 
She  will  join  her  husband  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She,  too,  was  given  a  gift 
by  President  Philhower. 


Jersey  City  Institute  Studies 
Conditions  of  Post-War  World 

Presiding  at  a  conference  on  “Our 
Post-War  World”  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  International  Institute  in 
Jersey  City  on  December  11  was  Dr. 
Ferdinand  M.  Labastille  of  Jersey 
City  State  Teachers’  College. 

Discussions  centered  around  “Plans 
for  the  Re-employment  of  Returning 
Veterans”,  the  “Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development”,  and  “Post-war 
Vocational  Training  for  G.  1.  Joe”. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


HOW  IS 


IT  DEVELOPED? 


DEMOCRATIC  DISCUSSION  OUTLINE  STIMULATES  THOUGHT  BY 
SUCH  QUESTIONS  AS  “WHAT  EVIDENCE  PROVES  CHARACTER 
BUILDING  VALUES  OF  RECREATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS?” 


Dr.  Mildred  L.  Fisher 


CHARACTEK — HoW  DEVELOPED?  one 
of  the  latest  additions  to  the  family 
of  Democratic  Discussions  Out¬ 
lines,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
programs  being  conducted  under  the 
Democratic  Discussions  aegis  in  more 
than  150  New  Jersey  communities. 
The  Outline,  the  sixteenth  in  this  series, 
was  prepared  for  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association’s  Committee  on 
Long-Time  Planning  by  Dr.  Mildred 
L.  Fisher,  assistant  principal  of  Maple¬ 
wood  Junior  High  School,  with  the 
collaboration  of  Dr.  Ross  0.  Runnels, 
principal  of  the  same  school. 

“SufiBcient  sex  education  is  now 
given  to  all  youth  by  all  parents,” 
“Over-protecting  a  child  is  as  poor 
a  method  of  character  training  as 
harsh  treatment”,  and  “Neglected  years 
in  programs  of  character  training  are 
the  years  from  16-21”  are  among  the 
provocative  series  of  statements  con¬ 
stituting  the  “Ice-Breaker”  designed 
for  use  in  stimulating  thoughtful  dis¬ 
cussion  and  audience  participation.  The 
outline  proper  is  divided  into  nine 
major  sections,  each  considering  a  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  character  develop¬ 
ment:  1.)  Is  Today’s  Problem  the 
Same  as  Yesterday’s?  2.)  What  Is 
This  Good  Character  Which  We  Seek 


to  Develop?  3.)  What  Powerful  Nat¬ 
ural  Forces  Can  Be  of  Use  in  Character 
Development?  4.)  How  Can  Moral 
Ideals  be  Developed?  5.)  Who  Will 
Do  Most  of  the  Training?  6.)  Where 
Do  These  Learnings  Take  Place? 
7.)  What  Disciplines  and  Authorities 
Must  Be  Paramount  in  a  Society  of 
Free  Men?  8.)  How  Extensive  a 
Character  Development?  and  9.)  What 
Specific  Action  Can  Our  Own  Com¬ 
munity  Take  Now?  A  bibliography  of 
sixteen  selected  references  in  character 
development  is  appended  as  an  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  teacher  associate  in  gaining 
a  broader  understanding  of  the  subject 
for  himself  and  in  suggesting  read- 

Democratic  Discussions 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel  < 

Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


ings  for  discussion  leaders  within  any 
particular  group. 

Character — Ilow  Developed?  makes 
available  to  any  interest^  group  a 
weath  of  unbiased,  highly  stimulating 
material.  The  provocative  nature  of 
the  material  can  be  realized  from  an 
illustrative  quotation:  “The  character¬ 
building  values  of  most  well-established 
recreational  organizations  are  usuaUy 
taken  for  granted,  yet  there  is  very 
little  scientific  evidence  reflecting  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  their 
worth.”  In  this  one  sentence,  selected 
from  the  24-page  outline,  any  com¬ 
munity  could  well  find  material  for  a 
very  worthwhile  evening  of  discussion. 

nr 

;l)  Ca  in 


WITHOUT  COST  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  one  copy  of?  ^ 

—  No.  16  Character — How  Developed?  j*-, 

—  No.  14  Should  We  Have  Compulsory  Military  Training  after  '• 

the  War? 

—  No.  15  Youth  after  3:15  P.M. — What  and  Where?  I  j 

—  No.  17  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  after  the  War? 

—  No.  1  How  Can  We  Retain  the  Values  of  Family  Life  During 

Wartime? 

—  No.  2  How  Can  We  Help  People  Make  a  Satisfactory  Living 

During  War  and  Peace? 

—  No.  3  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  the  Increase!  What  Can  We  Do? 

—  No.  6  Problem  Children,  or  Problem  Parents? 

—  No.  7  Must  We  Have  a  Post-War  Depression? 

—  No.  8  What  Concessions  Are  We  Willing  to  Make  for  Lasting 

Peace? 

—  No.  9  The  Schools— What  Are  Their  Next  Steps  Forward? 

—  No.  10  How  Can  Majority  and  Minority  Groups  Contribute  to 

Democracy? 

—  No.  11  How  Much  Social  Security  Can  We  Alford? 

Name.. . 

Address . . 

{If  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  successful  planning  of  the  program,  we  ask  that 
you  select  the  one  Outline  in  which  you  think  your  group  will  be  most  interested. 
Upon  receiving  a  report  of  your  first  meeting,  we  shall  send  you  whichever 
Outline  you  next  select,  and  so  on  until  you  have  used  all  of  the  Outlines.  A 
report  form  is  included  with  each  Outline.) 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  Bosshart’s  Advisory  Coniiuittee  Tries 
To  Formulate  Code  of  Accepted  Objectives 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  significant  discus-  happiness.  Time,  materials,  and 
sions  of  the  year  was  held  at  the  a  stimulating  environment  should 
Princeton  Inn  in  December  when  be  provided  so  children  can  pur- 
committees  representing  the  Depart-  sue  their  interests  fruitfully. 


health'  is  a  school  responsibility.  The 
school  should  examine  all  its  social 
relationships,  its  procedures,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  see  that  they  contribute  to 
mental  health.  The  school  program 
should  1^  broadened  so  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  can  succeed.  Prizes  and  other 
/forms  of  recognition  which  give  suc¬ 
cess  to  few  and  deny  it  to  many 
should  be  avoided.  All  children  should 
have  a  chance  to  stand  out  in  some 
way.  The  grouping  of  children  should 
provide  for  individual  differences  w  ith¬ 
out  causing  feelings  of  superiority  and 
inferiority. 

The  development  of  sound  physical 
health  is  a  major  task  of  education. 


ment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals  Association,  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  the 
Elementary  School  Supervisors,  the 
Secondary  School  Principals  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  met 
to  discuss  aims  of  education. 

These  committees,  fcrmed  at  the 
request  of  Commissioner  John  Boss- 
hart,  have  been  meeting  for  more  than 
a  year  to  study  New  Jersey’s  educa¬ 
tional  program  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  its  gradual  improve¬ 
ment. 

With  Dr.  Bosshart  presiding,  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  gave  reports  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  asked  for  suggestions.  The 
reports  and  discussions  showed  that, 
while  there  is  disagreement  at  some 
points,  the  groups  represented  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  encouraging  accord, 

Iere  are  some  of  the  important  ideas 
expressed  in  the  committee  reports. 


When  children  are  happy,  inter-  The  school  should  take  responsibility 
ested,  self-confident  and  developing  for  seeing  that  physical  defects  are 
good  character  and  personality  traits,  corrected.  A  healthful  environment 
they  acquire  the  fundamental  skills  should  be  maintained.  Because  it  is 
more  efficiently  and  use  them  more  only  hy  habitual  use  of  knowledge 
worthily.  The  people  most  powerful  that  health  is  maintained,  the  school 
for  good  are  those  who  are  not  only  should  provide  practice  on  such  hah- 
skillful,  hut  are  driven  hy  their  own  its  as  cleanliness,  proper  eating,  reg- 
interests  and  desires  to  put  skills  into  ular  elimination,  relaxation,  exercise, 
effective  action  for  socially  desirable  and  rest, 
ends.  1  > 

The  teaching  of  skills  should  he  fl  second  joint  meeting  of  commit- 
based  on  their  use,  rather  than  pre-  tees  will  be  held  soon.  Among  the 
sented  as  meaningless  drills  or  exer-  problems  to  be  considered  is  how  the 
cises.  Many  experiences  should  be  pro-  committees,  working  through  thp 
vided  whudi  call  for  the  use  of  the  groups  they  represent,  can  implement 
skills  so  children  will  have  strong  mo-  the  common  aims  that  are  emerging. 
tivation  for  acquiring  them;  so  that  Too  often  in  the  past,  hlgh- 
effort  to  master  the  skills  seems  worth-  sounding  aims  have  been  stated 
while;  so  that  they  can  have  practice  and  then  forgotten.  These  com- 
in  using  the  skills.  Children  have  mittees  want  to  undertake  the 
really  acquired  a  skill  when  they  can  difficult  but  necessary  task  of 
use  it  effectively  in  life  situations.  helping  to  put  these  principles 
The  maintenance  of  sound  mental  into  practice. 


The  development  of  character,  of 

high  ideals  and  worthy  motives  is  a  Dj.^  Durcll  Sccks  HcId  Whcii  Statc  Bulletin 

prime  function  of  education,  lo  be  a 

effective,  the  teacher  must  see  and  Qu  §ocial  Studics  Requircg  Sample  Unils 

acknowledge  the  worth  and  potentiali-  *  * 

ties  of  each  child.  She  must  have  faith  ^lementary  School  Bulletin  No.  10  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  Elemen- 
in  him  and  his  desire  to  improve.  All  U  j^ry  Division  of  the  State  Department.  It  will  contain  suggestions  for  teach- 
school  activities  should  be  evaluated  ^  jng  the  social  studies  and  planning  the  sort  of  program  that  will  develop 
and  utilized  for  their  character  val-  social  competence.  Various  groups  of  school  people  have  already  helped  in 
ues,  because  character  development  is  formulating  the  bulletin,  and  a  committee  is  now  at  work  putting  it  into  final 
an  intimate  part  of  all  school  living,  form.  This  committee  includes  representatives  from  the  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
Children  must  have  a  program  into  the  Classroom  Teachers  Association,  the  Elementary  Principals  Association, 
which  they  can  enter  wholeheartedly,  elementary  supervisors  from  city  schools,  supervising  principals,  helping 
which  gives  them  a  chance  to  act  in  teachers,  and  the  staff  of  the  Elementary  Division. 

the  ways  desired.  They  must  have  op-  Examples  of  social-studies  units  which  have  been  successfully  worked  out 

portunities  to  practice  worthy  behavior  Jersey  elementary  schools  are  needed  for  the  bulletin.  Outlines  of  such 

with  satisfaction.  units  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  They  should  include  the  ways  in  which  chil- 

Worthy  interests  contribute  dren  became  interested  in  the  problems  they  investigate,  the  ways  in  which 
fundamentally  to  the  develop-  they  solved  the  problems,  the  subject  matter  involved,  and  the  outcomes  in 
ment  of  character  and  personal-  respect  to  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  children.  They  may  be  of  any  length 
ity.  They  can  be  guided  to  pro-  (even  short,  significant  experiences  will  be  of  value),  preferably  in  narrative 
duce  idealism  and  a  driving  force,  form.  They  should  be  sent  to  Thomas  J.  Durell.  Assistant  Commissioner  of 


They  can  provide  satisfactions  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  help  of  every  teacher  is  needed  in 

which  lead  to  self-confidence  and  discovering  the  wealth  of  illustrative  material  available  in  the  state. 


The  development  of  character,  of  high  ideals  and  worthy  motives,  is  a  prime  function  of  education. 
To  he  effective,  the  teacher  must  see  and  acknowledge,  the  worth  and  potentialities  of  each  child. 
Children  must  have  a  program  into  which  they  can  enter  wholeheartedly,  with  a  chance  to  act  in  de¬ 
sirable  ways. 
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Viewing  the  Vocational  Field 

By  R.  B.  CUNLIFFE 
Rutgers  University 


Governor  Urges 
Payment  in  Full 
Of  Pension  Sums 

The  full  payment  of  the  pension 
obligation  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  was  recom¬ 
mended  on  January  16  in  Governor 
Walter  E.  Edge’s  budget  message 
to  the  Legislature.  The  total  sum 
recommended  to  be  paid  into  the 
Fund  was  $8,074,580.36. 

The  suggested  appropriation  in¬ 
cludes  $6,732,031,  which  is  the 
actuarily-determined  State’s  share 
needed  to  keep  the  Fund  on  a  sound 
basis,  the  sum  of  $1,266,556,  which 
is  an  installment  on  the  deferred 
payment  from  1942,  and  $75,- 
993.36,  which  represents  the  inter¬ 
est  on  deferred  payments. 

If  the  Governor’s  budget  recom¬ 
mendation  is  followed,,  the  State 
will  have  continued  to  assume  its 
full  financial  obligation  to  the 
Fund. 


Are  You 

Democratic  Discussions 
Conscious? 


Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance.  For¬ 
rester,  Gertrude.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.,  1944.  460  pp. 

Dr.  Forrester  has  given  us  one  of 
the  most  useful  manuals  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  recent  years,  and  an  annual 
supplement  would  greatly  increase  that 
usefulness. 

Encyclopedia  of  Child  Guidance.  Winn, 
Ralph  B.  (ed.)  The  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary,  1943.  456  pp. 

This  encyclopedia  is  useful  to  if  not 
essential  for  all  workers  in  child  guid¬ 
ance. 

Prognosis,  Guidance,  and  Placement  in 
Business  Education.  Dame,  J.  Frank; 
Brinkman,  Albert  R.;  Weaver,  Wilbur 
E.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1944.  216  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  first-rate  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  of  student  personnel  and 
vocational  guidance  to  the  high  school 
business  education  program.  An  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  these  principles  would  lead 
to  better  business  education. 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Services  in 
Education.  Reed,  Anna  Y.  Cornell 
University  Press,  1944.  496  pp.  $4.00. 


An  all-round  survey  of  achievement 
and  progress,  and  a  mine  of  useful 
information  and  suggestions,  A  “must” 
for  counselors  and  school  personnel 
workers. 


Executive  Committee  Accepts 
President's  Conventions  Ban 

The  Executive  Committee,  at  its 
meeting  on  January  12,  in  Trenton, 
passed  the  following  motion: 

“That  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  go  on  record  and  pub¬ 
licize  that  all  NJEA  conventions  of  50 
or  more  persons  be  cancelled  until  such 
time  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authorizes  the  discontinuance  of 
restrictions  on  such  conventions.” 

According  to  C.  J.  Strahan,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  “This  means  very  defi¬ 
nitely  that  there  will  be  no  Spring  Con¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  annual  convention 
will  not  be  held  unless  the  restriction 
is  removed  in  time  to  plan  for  it”. 


Governor  in  His  Budget  Message  Recommends  Appropriations 
For  State  Educational  Purposes  for  the  Year  Ending  June,  1946 

Governor  Walter  E.  Edge  has  recommended  a  budget  of  $12,379,104.62  for  the  State  program  of  education  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1946.  TTiis  is  a  decrease  of  $826,892.63  from  the  budget  requested  by  the  State  Department,  but 
an  increase  of  $98,240.81  over  the  budget  of  last  year. 


E-  1  State  Board  of  Regents . 

E-  2  Commissioner  of  Education . 

E-  3  Academic  Certificate  Fund . 

E-  4  County  Superintendents . 

E-  5  Evening  Schools  for  Foreign  Born  Residents . 

E-  6  Industrial  Education . 

E-  7  Manual  Training  and  Ind.  Sch.  for  Colored  ^  outh.  Bordentown 

E-  8  School  for  Deaf . 

E-  9  State  Board  of  Education . . 

E-10  State  Board  of  Examiners . 


1945 

Appropriation 
$  1,642,322.83 
205,272.36 
7,225.00 
109,200.00 
15,000.00 
769,000.00 
249,751.00 
374,706.66 
25,900.00 
6,418.00 


YEAR  ENDING 
Requested 

1,889,575.00 
252,660.28 
12,510.00 
.  '1-26,000.00 
19,279.00 
.919,405.50 
283,675.00 
452,368.60 
26,300.00 
6,942.00 


E-17  Teachers’  Libraries. 

E-18  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund — Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

E-19  Vocational  Schools . 

E-20  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund . 

E-21  Student  Service  Commission . 

E-22  State  School  Tax  Deficiency . 


400.00 

5,540.00 

467,755.49 

6.688,656.57 

8.800.00 


400.00 

5,760.00 

543,141.01 

6,732.031.00 

8.420.00 


JUNE  30, 1946 
Recommended 

1,642,265.51 
219,162.28 
7,801.00 
126,000.00 
15,000.00 
769,000.00 
256,593.00 
371,156.20 
25,900.00 
6,630.00 


E-11  State  Teachers  College, 

Glassboro . 

.  186,752.02 

219,333.62 

194,661.50 

E-12  “ 

64 

66 

Jersey  Citv . 

.  202,594.95 

250,230.20 

205,006.30 

E-13  “ 

66 

66 

Newark  . 

.  250,555.00 

262,841.00 

249,944.00 

E-14  “ 

66 

66 

Paterson  . 

.  121,254.00 

145,337.00 

123,561.58 

E-15  “ 

66 

66 

Montclair  . 

.  427,828.81 

475,482.96 

421,719.76 

E-16  “ 

66 

66 

Trenton  . 

.  515,931.12 

574.305.08 

531,037.00 

400.00 

5,750.00 

467,755.49 

6,732,031.00 

7,370.00 


TOTAL  EDUCATIONAL .  $12,280,863.81  $13,205,997.25  $12,379,104.62 


FEBRUARY,  1945 
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Names  Suggested  to  Nominating  Committee  Include 

^atmenee.  Steel,  TdeindU  eutd 


Suggested  for  President  Suggested  for  Vice  President 


BERTHA  LAWRENCE 


Miss  Lawrence’s  Biography 

Vice  President,  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association;  President,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Secondary  Teachers,  Trenton 
Teacher  Association,  Trenton  Admin¬ 
istrative  Group,  College  Faculty  Group. 

Associate  Professor,  Chairman,  Sec¬ 
ondary  Curriculum.  Trenton  Teachers 
College.  Bom,  educated,  Phillipsburg. 
Studied,  Cornell.  Degree^:.  University 
Pennsylvania.  Taught  in  Lopatcong 
Township,  Frenchtown,  Belvidere, 
Trenton,  Newton  Summer  School. 

Chairman,  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Public  Relations.  Conven¬ 
tion  Committees.  Member,  National 
Education  Association  Resolutions 
Committee,  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  Welfare.  Auditing,  Spring 
Conference,  Teacher  Certification  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Schoolwomen. 

President,  Trenton  Zonta  Club; 
Chairman,  Budget  Committee.  Trenton 
Community  Chest.  Group  Work  Divi¬ 
sion,  Council  Social  Agencies;  Mem¬ 
ber.  Kappa  Delta  Gamma.  Author 
reading  handbook. 


Mr.  Steel’s  Biography 

Education:  Newton  Public,  West 
Philadelphia  High,  Bethlehem  Prepar¬ 
atory,  Muhlenberg,  Columbia.  N.  Y.  U. 

Military  Service:  Past  Commander, 
American  Legion  (Belleville) ;  Veteran 
Rehabilitation  Committee;  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 


CHARLES  L.  STEEL,  Jr. 


Civic  Activities:  Past  President, 
Recreation  Commission  (Belleville) ; 
Secretary,  Post-War  Planning  Board 
(Teaneck) ;  Bergen  County  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Council;  Safety  Council;  Past  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rotary  Club;  Present  District 
Governor. 

Professional  Organizations:  New 
Jersey  Education  Association;  Necrol¬ 
ogy,  School  Financing  Committees; 
Legislative  Committee  (Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  I ;  Steering  Committee ;  Past  Presi¬ 
dent,  Bergen  County  Schoolmen’s 
Club;  Schoolmasters’  Club;  Council  of 
Education;  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators;  Bergen  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

Professional  Experience:  26  years: 
Teacher,  Vice  Principal,  and  Principal 
(Belleville.  Teaneck). 


Mr.  Wardle’s  Biography 

Teacher  welfare  problems  have  been 
Mr.  Wardle’s  major  concern  during 
the  past  twenty-four  years.  His  record 
of  service  follows: 

President.  Union  City  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  nine  years. 

Vice  President.  Hudson  County 
Council  of  Teachers  Association,  six 
years. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
New  Jersey  Education  Association,  five 
years. 

Member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
New’  Jersey  Education  Association  for 
eight  years.  Chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  past  five  years. 


Suggested  for  Vice  President 
and  for  Treasurer 
FRED  WARDLE 


Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Vocational 
and  Arts  Association,  three  years. 

Member  of  the  Re-organization  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association. 


Suggested  for  Treasurer 
MRS.  MARION  W.  FOX 


Mrs.  Fox’s  Biography 

1  am  married  and  the  mother  of  a 
14-year-old  son. 

My  teaching  has  been  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  schools  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  City. 

Academic  training:  Graduate  of  At- 
{Continued  on  Page  164) 
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J(X  S^OYViUi  a 

ctotL 


NATIONAL 

DAIRY 

COUNCIL 


By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


Mr.  Wood  Explains  How  Assets  of  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Retirement  Fund  Can  Be  Presented  in 
Two  Different  Ways,  Both  of  Which  Are  Correct. 


Governor  Edge’s  budget  message  tions  which  we  can  measure  as  good 
was  presented  on  January  15th.  In  ledger  assets  and  good  receivable  as- 
the  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  sets.  The  retirement  system  does  not 
message  the  Governor  referred  to  his  measure  as  an  asset  the  future  contri- 
later  recommendation  that  the  full  hutions  from  the  State  until  they  are 
amount  certified  by  the  Board  of  Trus-  entirely  paid  or  appropriated  by  the 
tees  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  State, 
and  at  the  same  time  recom-  c,,, 

mended  that  there  be  a  more 

complete  and  thorough  under-  The  comparative  re 
standing  of  the  needs  of  the  may  be  summarized  i 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  sjngle  statement: 

Fund,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ledger  assets . 

it  appears  controversial  whether  Receivables  and 

the  assets  of  the  retirement  sys-  accruals . 

tern  are  $120,000,000  as  admit¬ 
ted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Present  assets . 

$175,000,000  as  admitted  by  the  Deficit  . 

system’s  actuary. 

Present  and  prospec- 
Figures  Differ  in  Meaning  tive  assets  required 

A  measure  of  the  financial  sound-  to  support  promises 

ness  of  the  retirement  system  was  dis-  for  pensions  and  an- 
cussed  in  considerable  detail  in  the  nuities  on  account  of 
November,  1944,  Educational  Re-  service  rendered  to 

VIEW.  Both  statements  of  assets  appear  date  . 

in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Present  value  of  fu- 
Trustees  and  both  amounts  are  cor-  ture  normal  contri- 
rect,  but  they  express  two  different  butions  from  the 
thines.  The  actuarv’s  fieure  of  $175.-  State 


VnkWiWIfI  builder  of 
strong  bones  and  teeth,  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  ice  cream  in  a  form 
which  is  readily  assimilated. 
One  medium-sized  serving  (1/6 
quart)  of  vanilla  ice  cream  sup¬ 
plies  a  sixth  of  the  calcium 
needed  by  an  adult  daily.  Ice 
Cream  is  included  in  Group 
Four  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
Basic  Seven  Food  Groups. 


.  .  .  SHARE  WITH  OUR  BOYS 

. . .  Twice  a  week  ice  cream  is 
included  in  plans  for  Army 
meals  because  it  is  a  nutritious 
food  and  an  aid  to  morale.  So 
if  you  aren’t  able  to  get  aU  the 
ice  cream  you  want,  remember, 
you  are  sharing  with  our  service 
men  and  women.  When  the  war 
is  won,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
ice  cream  for  everybody. 


32,059318.00 


The  actuary’s  balance 
$175,450313  takes  no  acco 
expense  balance  of  $50,656. 


belongs  in  your  nutri¬ 
tion  reference  kit.  A 
Free  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  on  request. 


D«»l.  NiJ.a4S,  111  N.C«wl$(. 

Qilcsf  A,  INIn*l* 

'  An  educational  organiealion  promoti 
national  health  through  a  better  underetai 
ing  of  dairy  foods  and  their  use. 


“It  doesn't  ' do  any  good  to  give  lip-service  to  democratic  living  by  saying  that  prejudice  is  wrong.** 


/Ttnenic^  — 

MELTING  POT  OF  PREJUDICES 


By  PETER  CANMCI 
Passaic 


IN  ALL  PROBABILITY  there  isn’t  a 
teacher  or  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  country  who  hasn’t 
been  confronted  hy  the  problem  of 
name-calling  hy  the  pupils  under  his 
supervision.  From  sad  experience  he 
knows  that  names  like  “nigger,” 
“wop,”  “polack.”  “kraut  eater,”  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  depending 
on  the  background  of  the  individual, 
are  cast  about  on  the  playground,  and  . 
when  reported  to  his  office,  become  a 
serious  problem  to  the  one  aggrieved. 

“We’re  Americans,  and  we  think 
you  and  the  teachers  ought  to  do 
something  about  it,”  said  one  boy, 
“Yeh,  it’s  not  democratic,”  said  an¬ 
other.  “Maybe  you  can  fix  it  up.” 

Temporarily  it  can  be  “fixed  up.” 
A  practical  program  of  democracy 
can  be  launched  and  children  can 
be  inculcated  with  the  spirit  of  under¬ 
standing,  tolerance,  and  neighborli¬ 
ness.  Democracy  can  be  taught  and’ 
lived.  Racial  and  religious  prejudices 
can  be  humanized.  Children  can  be 
shown  that  all  races  and  creeds  have 
much  which  is  desirable  and  contrib¬ 
ute  immeasurably  to  the  American 
way  of  living. 

Most  cities,  particularly  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  might  be  designated 
as  being  typically  American  in  that 
there  are  groups  of  Polish,  Jews,  Ital¬ 
ians,  Russians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Irish, 
Negroes,  and  others.  The  children 
coming  from  such  a  variety  of  back¬ 
grounds  can’t  be  taught  democracy 
by  preaching.  They  can  by  precept, 
where  there  is  a  “give  and  take”  rela¬ 
tionship.  Intolerance  and  disunity  can 
be  dispelled  by  understanding. 

It  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  give 
lip-service  to  democratic  living  by 
saying  that  prejudice  is  wrong. 
One  can  point  out  the  heroic  services 
and  sacrifices  given  by  those  of  all 
races  and  creeds  who  are  today  wear¬ 
ing  the  American  uniform  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  fighting  fronts.  Bullets  do  not 
distinguish  between  people  of  different 
races  and  creeds.  Marion  Anderson’s 
experiences  in  being  denied  a  hotel 


room  because  of  her  color  might  be 
mentioned  in  pointing  out  the  nar¬ 
rowminded  prejudices  harbored  by 
misguided  individuals  and,  in  some 
cases,  organizations. 

Every  child,  whatever  his  ancestral 
stock,  may  be  able  to  offer  something 
valuable  and  unique  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  If  he  is  of  Russian  ances¬ 
try,  he  may  be  called  upon  to  help 
with  the  pronunciation  of  Russian 
towns  and  generals  in  the  day’s  cur¬ 
rent  news  of  raging  battle.  If  Italian, 
Greek,  French,  or  German,  he  may 
help  in  the  same  way.  It  then  cheap¬ 
ens  such  careless  designations  as 
“wop,”  and  “kike”  so  often  applied 
by  one  child  to  another  to  indicate 
derision. 

Education  for  democracy  is  more 
than  giving  lip-service.  One  must  live 
it.  One  must  never  ask  is  he  Catholic, 
Jew,  or  Protestant;  Republican  or 
Democrat;  Polish  or  Negro;  poor  or 
wealthy.  Merit  should  be  the  sole  guide 
in  making  decisions. 


Younger  children  themselves  draw 
no  color  line.  Neither  are  they  inter¬ 
ested  in  religious  affiliations  of  their 
playmates.  Seldom  do  they  concern 
themselves  with  the  position  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  their  playmates’  families  in  their 
community.  Until  a  consciousness  of 
such  distinctions  is  instilled  by 
adults,  they  are  completely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  discrimination. 

Rather  than  shun  the  possible  dan¬ 
gers  of  discussing  group  differences, 
at  the  proper  age  level  the  entire  field 
of  creeds,  races,  and  nationalities 
should  be  brought  out  in  the  open  for 
a  broad  and  lively  discussion,  showing 
their  contributions  to  American  life. 
No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  his  for¬ 
eign  background  whatever  it  may  be. 
Here,  we’re  Americans  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name. 

Children  learn  from  adults?  Of 
course!  But  real  lessons  in  true  de¬ 
mocracy  can  be  learned  by  adults  from 
the  children  of  the  primary  grades  of 
any  elementary  school. 


Classic  ;4tt4Men, 

By  JOHN  H.  FULLER 
fl'est  Orange  H.  S. 

Are  teachers  rewarded  for  their  efforts?  I  would  like  to 

report  on  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  former  student,  now 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  in  England.  The  letter  runs  in  part: 

“It  seems  only  yesterday  I  was  back  in  school  and  we  were  reading  W ash- 
in  gton  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  When  we  read  stories  and  essays,  I  never  thought 
of  aay  further  value,  or  how  they  might  help  me  to  adjust  myself  in  future 
times.  Now  I  know.  I  have  spent  Christmas,  1944,  in  England.  Recently,  I 
visited  Westminster  Abbey.  I  found  myself  saying  to  one  of  the  boys,  ‘Let's 
find  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale.'  And  when  visiting  Stratford-on-Avon  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  there  before;  in  fact,  I  even  remembered  the  four  lines 
inscribed  on  Shakespeare's  tomb  (So!  You  thought  I  had  a  poor  memory!) . 
I  am  enjoying  the  English  and  their  countryside — not  that  I  wish  to  remain 
indefinitely — but  I  do  like  it." 

Thus  the  letter  rambles  on  with  personal  happenings.  So,  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers,  when  you  are  plowing  through  some  classic  and  the  load 
becomes  heavy — ^take  courage.  If  the  studying  of  a  classic  has  enabled 
this  boy  to  acquaint  and  adjust  himself  in  a  new  life  situation,  it  has 
been  worthwhile.  Part  of  our  message  does  get  across — maybe  not 
today,  but  tomorrow. 
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Y ou’ve  got  the  right  idea.  Son.  The 
way  to  tell  if  anything’s  good  is  to 
try  it.  That’s  what  we  do  —  and 
here’s  how  our  testing  has  proved 
its  worth. 


■  iiins*  I  Then  everything  changed  — 

Ordinary  road  teits  weren’t  stiff  The  Proving  Ground  is  a  1243-acre  literally  with  a  bang! New  war 
enough.  So,  long  ago,  General  Motors  outdoor  laboratory,  crowded  with  machines  appeared,  all  in  need 
built  the  first  automotive  Proving  driving  hazards.  Cobblestones,  of  tests  that  might  mean  ever^ 
Ground  as  a  real  aid  in  making  more  grades,  curves,  bumps  —  everything  thing  to  our  fighting  men.  The 
and  better  things  for  more  people.  to  show  up  the  weaknesses  or  Proving  Ground  was  ready, 

prove  the  strength  of  cars  and  trucks. 


Plenty  of  products  look  good 
—  on  the  blueprints.  But 
our  engineers  have  always 
stood  out  for  field  trials  as 
the  only  real  test. 
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There  is  plenty  of  rough  going 
these  days,  on  all  fronts.  But 
pretested  mechanized  equipment  is 
taking  the  worst  the  terrain  has  to 
offer,  and  is  coming  back  for  more  ! 


If  you  could  visit  it  today,  you’d  see  tanks  plunging 
through  water,  half-tracks  slewed  around  at  im¬ 
possible  angles.  They  are  proving  their  good  points 
and  showing  up  the  hugs  that  might  cause  trouble. 


CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC 
BODY  BY  FISHER  •  FRIGIDAIRE  •  CMC  TRUCK  AND  COACH 


Every  Sunday  A flemeen- GENERAL  MOTORS  SY.MPHONY  OF  THE  .4IR-NBC  Setu’ork 


NOTE:  TO  TEACHERS:  This  advartisemint  appears  bt  the  current  issues  of  Young  America,  Scholastic  Magazines.  American  Girt,  Boy's  Life  and  Open  Road 
for  Boys.  Reprints  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  General  Motors  Corporation,  Department  of  Public  Relations,  Room  14-201'0,  Detroit  2,  MicbigaiL 


IN  THEIR  LAUDABLE  and  effective  en¬ 
deavors  to  adjust  their  aims,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  methods  to  the  national 
war  effort,  the  secondary  schools  have 
experienced  rejuvenation.  Experimen¬ 
tation  for  meeting  the  crisis  has  re¬ 
vealed  some  entrenched  weaknesses, 
perhaps  has  jolted  education  from  its 
traditional  lethargy.  Most  significant 
of  all,  the  war  experience  has  precipi¬ 
tated  serious  thought  on  educational 
aims  for  the  postwar  era.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  here  primarily  with  what  so- 
called  new  trends  augur  for  the  future 
of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Unless  the  results  of  war-time  expe¬ 
rimentation  are  evaluated  with  a  long 
view  of  the  future  in  mind,  Uictc  may 
develop  some  practices  that  would  be 
only  fickle,  however  high-sounding  the 
phrases  that  describe  them.  (And  we 
must  confess  that  educators,  like  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  are  fond  of  impres¬ 
sive  terminology.)  Though  schools 
must  abandon  their  uncritical  respect 
for  tradition,  they  must  not  adopt 
equally  uncritical  fads. 

One  such  danger  is  already  rife  in 
much  of  the  discussion  of  postwar 
education.  It  is  parading  under  such 
phrases  as  “streamlined  education  for 
the  air  age.”  It  is  based  on  the  fal¬ 
lacy  that  education  must  be  trimmed 


to  technological  patterns  because  we 
shall  be  living  in  an  increasingly  tech¬ 
nological  age.  Now  it  is  true,  of  course, 
that  we  must  offer  adequate  vocational 
training  and  preparation  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  professions.  Yet  it  is  not  true 
that  the  average  citizen  will  require 
more  technical  knowledge  and  skill  for 
his  daily  living.  On  the  contrary,  ours 
will  be  an  increasingly  automatic  age. 
New'  developments  will  mean,  in  our 
daily  living,  merely  more  of  what  we 
call  modem  conveniences.  We  shall 
push  more  buttons  and  get  more  and 
better  results.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
boons  of  this  engineering  age  will  be 
that  masses  of  people  will  have  more 
tim«  and  energy  than  ever  before  for 
catching  up  on  the  cultural '  lag.  To 
know  how  to  repair  the  broken  water 
tap  and  to  give  an  expert  opinion  on 
what  has  gone  wrong  with  the  furnace 
will  be  of  less  significance,  and  of  less 
need,  than  to  be  an  intelligent  citizen 
capable  of  assuming  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  democratic  living  and  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  importance  of  his  part  in 
a  social  structure  that  is  inevitably 
expanding  beyond  provincialism  and 
nationalism  into  world-wide  complexi¬ 
ties. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
eschew  practical  education.  We  must 


not,  however,  confuse  training  with 
education,  nor  be  misled  about  the 
meaning  of  “practical.”  We  too  com¬ 
monly  associate  “realism”  and  “prac¬ 
tical  value”  entirely  with  materialistic 
objectives.  That  which  is  truly  prac¬ 
tical  is  that  which  can  be  practiced. 
Can  we  not  practice  ideals?  Edmund 
Burke  said,  “Abstract  liberty,  like 
other  mere  abstractions,  simply  does 
not  exist  .  .  .  liberty  must  inhere  in 
some  sensible  object.”  In  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  tradition  we  have  the  ideals 
that  can  bring  forth  a  desirable  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  domestic  problems  and 
foster  peace  in  the  world — but  they 
are  nothing  at  all  if  they  are  doomed 
to  remain  in  the  realm  of  the  abstract. 

IT  IS  MY  CONVICTION  that  public  edu¬ 
cation  must  devote  itself  primarily 


to  the  making  of  better  citizens — cit¬ 
izens  enlightened  about  the  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  fortified 
with  the  skills  of  self-expression,  and 
inspired  by  a  will  to  be  active  partici¬ 
pants  in  democratic  life  rather  than 
passive  recipients  of  democratic  ben¬ 
efits. 

The  problems  of  reorganizing  our 
national  life  and  of  taking  our  proper 
place  on  the  international  scene  will 
impose  upon  education  the  task  of 
doing  all  it  can  to  win  the  peace.  We 
know  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
like  all  other  great  social  achievements, 
will  be  a  long-term  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  process.  Our  international  re¬ 
lations  will  be  effectual  in  promoting 
world  peace  only  if  we  ourselves  be¬ 
come  a  reasonably  good  national 
model.  For  example,  we  cannot  hope 
to  influence  the  spread  of  freedom  and 
justice  throughout  the  world  unless 
we  exemplify  them  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  We  cannot  inspire  the  confidence 
of  small  nations  who  will  look  to  us 
for  aid  if  we  are  intolerant  toward 
our  own  racial  minorities.  We  have 
shown  the  world  a  lot  about  technolog¬ 
ical  production  for  prosecuting  the 
war;  we  will  have  to  show  the  world 
a  lot  about  successful  democracy  in 
operation  at  home  in  order  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  desirable  peace.  This  objec¬ 
tive  will  never  be  attained  by  the  fiat 
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of  statesmen  alone,  and  we  would  lose 
it  entirely  if  we  should  abandon  it,  as 
in  the  isolationist  past,  to  the  hazards 
of  fortune.  Elach  citizen  will  have  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  a  better 
world  by  being  politically  and  socially 
informed.  We  have  seen  how  Ger¬ 
many  educated  a  citizenry  fanatically 
devoted  to  the  objectives  of  war;  we 
will  have  to  educate  a  citizenry  devoted 
to  the  objectives  of  peace.  This  task 
will  require  the  kind  of  education  that 
will  equip  us  for  the  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  ideas,  for  the  application — in 
our  struggle  for  economic  prosperity — 
of  those  spiritual  ideals  about  which 
we  have  talked  more  than  we  have 
done. 


standards  in  the  school  curricula,  have 
maintained  a  vast  section  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  on  the  comic-sheet  level  of 
reading.  We  shall  require  higher 
standards  of  reading  comprehension, 
speed,  and  taste  in  order  that  citizens 
may  judge  and  form  opinions  intelli¬ 
gently;  greater  felicity  in  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  speaking  and  writing  in  order 
that  they  may  become  effectively  ar¬ 
ticulate.  These  skills  are  important 
for  greater  satisfactions  in  social  and 
vocational  relations,  but  more  so  be¬ 
cause  the  very  life  of  democracy  de¬ 
pends  upon  public  intelligence  and 
articulateness. 

Second  only  to  a  greater  literacy 
will  be  the  need  for  a  selection  of 
subject-matter  that  will  impart  basic 
information  and  simultaneously  in¬ 
spire  extension  of  effort  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  special  interest  where  under¬ 


most  reliable  criteria  of  taste.  The 
education  which  is  not  enriched  with 
“the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 

known  in  the  world”  is  likely  to  be 

shallow. 

Of  special  importance  will  be  world 
history,  with  emphasis  upon  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  American  heritage,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  emergence  and  development 
of  American  democracy.  But  it  should 
not  be  history  as  traditionally  taught. 
The  time  has  come  not  to  study  the 

past  in  departments  but  to  learn  the 

story  of  mankind — its  wars  and  rev¬ 
olutions,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science,  political  and  economic 
changes — as  the  many  facets  of  the 
whole,  to  be  seen  in  their  relations 
with  each  other  as  the  expressions  of 
developing  society. 

There  are  some  who  see  no  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  in  this  delving  into 
the  past,  who  think  the  present  is  the 
be-all  and  end-all.  Such  a  view  of  the 
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Among  the  specific  objectives  of  standing,  appreciation,  wisdom,  and 
this  kind  of  education,  and  foun-  some  degree  of  expertness  may  be 
dational  to  all  others,  is  the  need  for  found.  In  this  body  of  subject-matter 
a  greater  proficiency  in  the  skills  of  I  deem  it  vital  to  retain  a  wise  selec- 
literacy:  reading,  writing,  and  speak-  tion  of  the  literature,  art,  and  music 
ing.  These  are  the  things  first  taught  which  constitute  our  cultural  heritage, 
the  child  because  we  know  that  his  This  is  not  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
intellectual  development  depends  upon  bow  of  respect  to  tradition  but  for 
them.  Yet  up  to  now,  though  we  have  the  sake  of  standards.  The  works 
achieved  a  fairly  wide  literacy,  it  has  which  have  survived  to  become  clas- 
been  superficial.  The  radio,  the  cin-  sics  have  done  so  because  of  their 
ema,  the  mass  of  pulp  print  on  the  universal  appeal  and  their  intrinsic 
newsstands,  together  with  laxib'  of  merit.  Consequently  they  offer  our 


WHAT  WILL  POSTWAR  EDUCATION  be  like?  Theodore  P. 
Gnagey,  instructor  in  English  of  Columbus  High  School  in  the  South 
Orange-Maplewood  school  district,  views  present  trends  and  on  the 
basis  of  dictions  perceived,  he  reads  the  crystal  ball  of  the  future. 

To  him  the  present  emphasis  on  adjustment  to  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  has  brought  a  rejuvenation  in  spirit  that  has  jolted  education 
from  its  traditional  lethargy.  He  warns  against  the  futile  vagueness 
that  permeates  such  phrases  as  “stream-lined  education  for  the  air 
age”.  He  believes  that  we  shall  be  living  in  an  increasingly  techno¬ 
logical  age,  but  denies  that  the  average  citizen  will  require  more 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  for  his  daily  living.  He  stresses  the 
necessity  of  citizens  becoming  intelligent  citizens  capable  of  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  democratic  living  and  of  recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  parts  in  a  social  structure  that  is  inevitably  expand¬ 
ing  beyond  provincialism  and  nationalism  into  world-wide  compleidties. 

We  cannot,  he  opines,  inspire  the  confidence  of  small  nations  who 
look  to  us  for  aid,  if  we  are  intolerant  toward  our  own  racial  minori- 


present  is  too  narrow  to  let  in  the  light 
of  understanding.  Justice  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  uttered  food  for  thought 
when  he  said,  “All  values  are  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  future.”  When  we  talk 
about  world  peace,  we  are  indulging 
in  hope,  for  peace  is  surely  not  with 
us  now.  Yet  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth  will  depend  upon  how'W  man-*^ 
age  the  present;  and  to  imderstand  the 
present  more  than  superficially  re¬ 
quires  knowledge  of  the  past.  The 
past,  indeed,  is  the  causa  sine  qua  non; 
like  art,  it  is  long — and  it  is  the  re¬ 
pository  of  nearly  everything  known 
and  felt  in  human  experience.  The 
inquiring  mind  is  one  of  the  evidences 
of  education,  and  no  inquiry  will  go 
far  nor  arrive  at  much  without  explor¬ 
ing  the  past. 

A  profounder  appreciation  of  our 
cultural  heritage,  however,  is  only  the 
necessary  background  for  the  most 
important  educational  objective  of  all 
— a  broader  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  contemporary  world. 
The  postwar  era  will  be  international; 
therefore  we  must  eradicate  ignorance 
of  and  indifference  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  new  approach  must  be 
humanistic,  not  merely  a  geographical 
appraisal  of  the  sources  of  trade.  We 
must  learn  to  know  other  peoples  as 
human  beings;  to  understand  their 
problems,  traditions,  and  aspirations. 
The  extreme  nationalism  which  has 
always  emphasized  differences  has  only 
fomented  war.  To  move  toward  the 
goal  of  peace,  we  must  learn  more 
about  what  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  in  common  with  us,  for  peace  can 
be  achieved  only  in  the  atmosphere  of 


ties.  We  ourselves  must  become  a  reasonably  good  national  model,  common  understanding. 
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Stands  Ready 
To  Serve  You 


By 

1.  Surveying  and  publishing  annually  the  salary  status 
of  New  Jersey  teachers. 

2.  Distributing  on  request  a  booklet  entitled 
“How  to  Develop  Salary  Programs,”  de¬ 
signed  to  help  salary-study  committees  of 
local  associations. 

3.  Furnishing  information  regarding*  the  formulation 
of  good  programs  of  activities  for  local  associations. 
(Send  for  Programs  for  Teacher  Leaders.) 

4.  Supplying  field  service  capable  of  advising  and 
consulting  with  local  associations  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  teacher  welfare  and  association 
activities. 

5.  Initiating  and  providing  materials  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  which  can  form  the  basis 
of  adult  education  programs  in  all  com¬ 
munities. 

6.  Offering  legal  advice  to  all  members  through  the 
executive  secretary  or  through  the  association 
counsel. 

7.  Helping  to  support  financially  members  in¬ 


volved  in  court  proceedings  which  threaten 
the  loss  of  their  legal  rights. 

o.  Carrying  on  a  public  relations  program  calculated 
to  build  a  favorable  attitude  toward  good  school 
programs. 

9.  Publishing  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
teachers’  interests,  and  a  quarterly  newspaper  that 
keeps  members  informed  of  events  affecting  the 
teachers’  welfare. 

10.  Preparing,  sponsoring,  and  furthering  leg¬ 
islation  designed  to  improve  educational  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  Jersey. 

11.  Opposing  legislation  believed  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  teachers  and  education. 

12.  Organizing  an  annual  convention  attended 
by  more  than  half  of  all  New  Jersey  teachers. 

13.  Jointly  sponsoring  Education-Industry  conferences 
in  a  mutual  effort  to  solve  common  problems. 

14.  Guarding  closely  the  pension  and  tenure  in¬ 
terests  of  teachers. 

15.  Directing  a  weekly  radio  broadcast  as  part  of  the 
public  relations  program. 

16.  Working  closely  with  other  organizations  interested 
in  advancing  the  quality  of  education  in  this  state. 

17.  Helping  to  advance  such  programs  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  as  the  Princeton  Surveys  Plan. 

18.  Working  in  New  Jersey  to  secure  support  of  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  projects  of  country¬ 
wide  value. 

19.  Providing  speakers  through  a  central  speakers’  bu¬ 
reau  and  moving  pictures  through  the  State  Museum 
which  serves  as  a  distribution  center. 


Shortage  of  Textbooks 

is  caused  by  the  Shortage  of  Paper 
and  Every  Day  sees  more  of  your  books — now  in 
use — wearing  out. 

Time  for  Action 

Order  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  Now 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHISETTS 
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Contests,  Films,  Magazines,  Seminars,  and  Bulletins  Offer  Clues 
to  Better  Teaching  Procedures  and  Interest-Provoking  Activiti^ 


Educcuion — A  Mighty  Force  is  a 
20-page  booklet  publish^  by  the  NEA 
as  a  contribution  to  community,  state, 
and  national  planning  for  education 
in  postwar  America.  It  can  be  secured, 
free,  by  writing  to  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
Northwest,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
AAA 

Invasion  Leaders — American  Mili¬ 
tary  Leaders,  1942-1944,  written  by 
John  R.  Craf,  describes  the  lives  of 
Marshall,  MacArthur,  Eisenhower, 
Doolittle,  Chennault,  McNair,  Arnold, 
Somerville,  Clark,  and  Bradley.  Pa¬ 
per-bound,  the  44-page  booklet  is 
listed  at  50  cents,  and  can  be  secured 
from  the  McKinley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

AAA 

For  teachers  desiring  information 
regarding  the  New  Jersey  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  and  its  operation.  Ida 
Housman’s  book.  Pension  Facts  for 
Teachers,  is  an  authoritative  source. 
It  can  be  purchased  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company,  88  Lexington 
Avenue.  New’  York  16,  N.  Y.  The 
price  is  £1.00.  The  book  is  brought 
up  to  date  with  two  supplements,  one 
covering  the  years  from  1938  to  1943, 
and  the  other  the  year  1944. 

AAA 

A  large  variety  of  materials  can  be 
secured  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y., 
by  teachers  desiring  plays,  discussions, 
music,  and  films  appropriate  to  the 
observance  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
which  begins  on  February  20.  There 
is  no  charge  for  the  materials. 

AAA 

A  directory  containing  the  names 
of  approved  private  home-study 
schools  throughout  the  United  States 
will  be  sent,  upon  request,  to  admin¬ 
istrators  and  guidance  directors.  Re¬ 
quests  should  be  sent  to  National 
Home  Study  Council,  839  Seventeenth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AAA 

Servicemen's  Rights  and  Benefits,  a 
handy  guide  for  veterans  of  the  armed 
forces  and  their  dependents,  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Costing 
5  cents,  it  will  help  teachers  in  their 
guidance  work  with  returning  vet¬ 
erans. 


Food  and  Nutrition  News,  a  four- 
page  newspaper,  can  be  secured  in 
quantities  for  student  distribution  by 
writing  to  the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board,  407  South  Dearborn. 
Chicago  5,  Ill. 

AAA 

Pre-service  Education  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  a  report  of  the  Teacher  Eld- 
ucation  Workshop,  can  be  obtained 
for  25  cents  from  John  E.  Brewer, 
Director,  Division  of  Surveys  and 


Field  Studies,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville  4,  Tennessee. 
Representatives  of  16  states  helped 
prepare  the  bulletin. 

AAA 

A  book  entitled  “Much  in  Little”, 
giving  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
can  be  purchas^  from  the  author. 
Ruby  Lee  Adams,  219  Ninth  Avenue, 
North,  Nashville  Tennessee.  It  ap¬ 
pears  on  many  lists  of  recommended 
books  for  Army  libraries. 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

5»  FIFTH  AVENVE,  NSW  YORK  IK  N.  Y. 

BUSS  BfARGEBT  CVWET,  Bfanacer 


TEACHEBS  NEEDED — ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselvea 
and  you  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  eiperience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance 
needed  so  you  can  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  65th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
EsUbllshed  1855  Charles  W.  Molford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  onJy  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. ' 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  Ev^y  day  in  the  year. 

^  We  are  placing  readily  teachers  releasech  front  ^the  services. 

>  Kingsley  1745-1746  '  Personal,  discriminating' service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

(\  Jfember  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

.  ‘  Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Febnald,  Proprietor 

^  Algonanln  4-7867  .  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


if.  A.  Bryant 
Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
Managers 

niog  and  experienced  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states. 

-  Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 


TEACHERS  BUREAU 

711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


For  27  years  Bryant  Bureau 
has  continually  rendered  out¬ 
standing  plaMment  and  coun¬ 
selling  service  to  both  begin- 
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Lessons 

From  the  Classroom 

Willie  Begins  Everything  Else 

Perhaps  the  curriculum  specialists  are  right,  in  build¬ 
ing  from  the  child. 

A  teacher  advocate  of  that  principle  once  said,  “Now 
let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  natural  history.  Please  name 
in  rotation  some  of  the  lower  animals,  starting  with 
Willie.” 

So  She  Doubled  His  Mark 

The  pupil  uas  asked  to  paraphrase  the  sentence,  “He 
was  bent  on  seeing  her.'* 

When  the  teacher  read  his  paper,  she  saw  that  he 
had  written,  “The  sight  of  her  doubled  him  up.*' 

The  Bigger  the  OfiFense  .  .  . 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  for  the  peace-framers  in  the 
story  of  the  boy  wbo  was  asked  by  his  teacher  if  he 
could  forgive  those  who  had  wTonged  him.  When  he 
hesitated  in  his  answer,  the  teacher  tried  to  make  her 
question  more  personal. 

“Could  you,”  she  asked,  “forgive  a  boy  who  struck 
you  in  the  face?” 

“Y-e-s,”  replied  the  boy,  very  slowly  “I-think-I- 
could;  but”  he  added,  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner, 
“I  know  I  could  if  he  was  bigger  than  I  am.” 

Going  Underground 

And  there  might  be  a  lesson  for  guidance 
teachers  in  the  experience  of  the  principal,  to 
whom  a  mother  said: 

“I  want  Albert  to  have  a  thoroughly  modern 
and  up-to-date  education,  including  Latin.” 

“He  may  have  Latin  here,”  replied  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  “though  Latin  is,  as  you  know,  a  dead 
language.” 

“All  the  better,”  was  the  parent’s  response. 
“Albert’s  going  to  be  an  undertaker.” 

Feminine  Arithmetic 

Maybe  the  lesson  that  this  story  tells  has  no  basis 
in  fact.  Maybe  it  just  show's  that  arithmetic  is  not 
always  a  precise  subject. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  teacher  asked,  “Johnny,  how 
old  is  a  person  who  was  bom  in  1902?”  Johnny  replied, 
“Man  or  woman?” 

lime  Marches  On 

Perhaps  the  trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  had  better 
look  into  the  locale  of  this  story. 

The  teacher  asked  the  class  to  name  the  states  of 
the  United  States.  One  child  responded  so  promptly  and 
accurately  as  to  bring  forth  this  comment  from  the 
teacher,  “You  did  very  well — much  better  than  I 'could 
have  done  at  your  age." 

“Yes,  you  could,”  said  the  child  generously,  “There 
were  only  thirteen  then." 

Child-Centered  Punishment 

Even  the  proponents  of  capital  punishment  can  find 
adherents  in  the  classroom.  On  being  asked  to  write 
down  a  definition  of  capital  pimishment,  a  schoolboy 
submitted  this: 

“Being  locked  in  an  ice-cream  or  chocolate  factory 
for  a  week-end  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  capital 
punishment.” 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

announces 

a  complete  revision  of 

STORY 

OF 

NATIONS 

a  best-selling  textbook  in  world  history 
by 

Rogers  -  Adams  -  Brown 


HENRY  HOLT  and  COMPANY 

257  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  10 


Puzzling 

Over 

Something? 


Maybe  better  lighting  will  help  you.  You 
waste  your  time  and  strain  your  eyes  try¬ 
ing  to  work  by  dim  lighting.  Use  lamp 
bulbs  of  the  correct  wattage  and  keep  your 
lighting  equipment  spotless,  then  see  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  illumination. 

REDDY  KILOWATT,  yoor  •/•cfric  *«rvont 


PVBLICMSERVICE 


A-8-4S 


BVY  VniTED  STATES  WAR  SAYINGS  BONDS  OR  STAMPS 
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BRITANNICA  now  offers  you 
five  great  Teaching  Aids 


Here  is  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  easy-to-use 
family  of  authoritative  reference  works: 


J  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

The  world’s  greatest  reference  library  .  .  .  faithfully 
chronicling  history . . .  presenting  the  knowledge  of  the 
universe  completely  and  authoritatively.  Its  24  great 
volumes  have  been  the  aid  of  educators  teaching 
millions  of  people. 

2  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR 

Time  and  time  again  teachers  tnm  to  its  12  complete 
volumes  for  help  in  instructing  children  of  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  age.  Facts  and  pictures.  Pre* 
pared  by  experts  .  .  .  containing  more  than  50,000 
references  and  5000  illustrations. 

3  BRITANNICA  WORLD  ATLAS 

A  student  can  view  the  world  between  the  covers  of  this 
com  plete  atlas  .  .  .  find  quick  location  of  any  place  on 
the  globe . . .  enjoy  studying  126  new  maps  in  full  color. 
Thorough  summaries  of  World  Trade  and  Resources. 
.  .  .  Geographical  statistics  charted  and  compared.  . . . 
Indexed,  with  100,000  entries. 


4  BRITANNICA  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 

A  miUion-word,  832-page,  single-volume  encyclopaedia* 
profusely  iUustrated.  .  .  .  Here  at  your  finger-tips  is  a 
single  source  for  latest  current  events  ...  a  quick  refer- 
encetowhat  happened  in  1944 — World  War  II,  politics, 
medicine,  labor,  business,  art,  religion,  education  and 
science.  A  must  in  any  school!  (All  Britannica  vol¬ 
umes  are  tough  and  durable  for  constant  daily  use.) 

5  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Two  complete  sets,  each  containing  10  separately 
printed  Units  of  Study.  Keyed  to  the  articles  in 
Britannica  Junior,  these  helpful  study  booklets  were 
created  only  after  exhaustive  research  by  experts  in 
elementary  school  curriculum  building. 

• 

No  school  today  should  he  without  these  compre¬ 
hensive  teaching  aids,  published  only  by  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  under  the  imprima¬ 
tur  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  used  by 
leading  educators  everywhere.  For  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  how  this  5-point  program  will  help 
your  school,  mail  the  attached  coupon  today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  S,  ILLlNOlf 


IMSRIMATUR  OF  THE 
ONIVERSITY  OF  CHICACO 
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In  Building  Self-Discipline? 


MANY  OF  US  HAVE  believed  that  the  end  justifies  almost 
any  means,  that  if  pretty  pictures,  interesting  projects,  or 
attention-arresting  exhibits  are  the  result,  a  chaos-ridden  class¬ 
room  is  justified.  Pupils  go  out  from  such  ^hools  without  a 
code  of  ethics;  they  go  into  adult  society  unfit  to  govern 
themselves. 


By  EDWARD  KIP  CHACE 
Assistant  Principal 
Princeton  High  School 

Discipline  and  citizenship  are  com¬ 
plementary.  The  freedom  of  democ¬ 
racy,  if  it  is  to  be  something  other 
than  free  license,  must  be  the  freedom 
which  comes  from  self-discipline. 

Discipline,  according  to  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  meant  originally 
“instruction  to  disciples  or  scholars,  a 
branch  of  instruction,  the  training  of 
scholars  and  their  subordinates  into 
proper  conduct  and  action  by  exercis¬ 
ing  them  in  the  same”.  Discipline  later 
came  to  mean  “a  system  of  rules  for 
conduct  or  order  maintained  and  ob¬ 
served  among  persons  under  control 
or  conunand”. 

In  a  democracy  order  is  maintained 
by  an  enforced  code  of  rules  observed 
by  Ae  citizens.  The  principal  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  democracy  are  wiA  undisci¬ 
plined  people.  If  we,  Ae  teachers, 
could  instill  in  our  boys  and  girls  a 
code  of  eAics  for  conduct  and  could 
make  Aem  understand  Ae  need  for 
universal  observance  of  such  a  code, 
democracy  would  have  almost  no  prob¬ 
lems. 

But  what  have  we  done  in  our 
schools?  Many  of  us  have  believed 
Aat  Ae  end  justifies  almost  any  means. 
Some  of  us  have  said  that  if  pretty 
pictures,  interesting  projects,  or  atten¬ 
tion-arresting  exhibits  are  Ae  result, 
a  chaos-ridden  classroom  is  justified. 
Pupils  go  out  from  such  schools  wiA- 
out  discipline.  They  go  into  life 
wiAout  a  code  of  eAics;  Aey  go 
into  adult  society  unfit  to  govern  them¬ 
selves. 

Behave,  and  Be  Rewarded 

We  have  also  appeased  our  young¬ 
sters.  We  have  said  “If  you  behave 
well  for  a  little  while,  you  may  do 
as  you  wish.”  We  have  appeased  here 
and  conceded  Aere,  hoping  Aat  an 
ordered,  disciplined  citizenship  would 
result. 

All  Ae  world  realizes  Ae  failure  of 
appeasement  in  international  relations. 
The  appeased  becomes  stronger  in  its 
desire  for  more  appeasement.  It  ex¬ 
pects  more  and  more  concession.  It 
becomes  unruly  and  wilful,  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  more  indulgence  until 
anarchy  results.  Children  who  are 
appeased  do  not  respect  Aeir  parents 


or  Aeir  teachers  any  more  than  do 
appeased  nations.  Children  and  na¬ 
tions  alike  have  utter  contempt  for 
those  who  appease  Aem. 

Children  have  respect  for  fair,  un¬ 
biased,  unprejudiced  auAority  when 
Aey  have  been  taught  Ae  reasons  for 
Ae  need  of  such  authority  m  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  or  classroom. 
Taught  the  need  for  rules  and  Aeir 
observance,  reared  in  an  environment 
of  insistence  on  understanding  obedi¬ 
ence  to  rules  and  regulations  made 
for  Ae  ultimate  good  of  Ae  group, 
and  receiving  education  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  fairness,  impartiality, 
and  justice  temper  auAority,  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  into  law-abiding  citizens 
because  Aey  have  been  taught  Aat  Ae 
desire  for  obedience  to  the  laws*  for 
Ae  good  of  the  many  must  come 
from  within  the  individual. 

Prisons  Have  Discipline 

Discipline  is  not  someAing  which 
comes  as  a  result  of  Ae  usual  teaching 
process  alone.  Mere  auAority  does 
not  necessarily  breed  citizenship.  Each 
of  us  has  seen  schools  in  which  pupils 
obey  like  so  many  robots.  We  have 
seen  Aese  same  boys  and  girls  running 
wild  in  the  community  because  there 
has  been  no  carry-over  into  life.  The 
old-type  prison  had  discipline,  it  had 
order,  it  had  obedience;  but  only  a 
very  few  of  its  inmates  w’ent  Arough 
its  gates  into  a  freedom  in  which  Aey 
could  control  themselves.  That  type 
of  discipline  does  not  create  Ae  desire 
to  conform.  Does  the  school  which 
operates  on  the  “prison”  system  make 
self-disciplined  men  and  women?  We 
know  that  it  does  not.  If  we  will  look 
again  at  the  original  definition  of 
discipline,  we  see  Aat  it  was  “the  train¬ 
ing  of  scholars  and  their  subordinates 
into  proper  conduct  and  action  by 
exercising  them  in  the  same”.  We  must, 
Aen,  teach  in  the  home  and  in  Ae 


school  Ae  reason  for  rules  and  laws 
in  a  democracy;  and  Aen  we  must 
teach,  in  everything  that  we  do,  Ae 
code  of  eAics  of  democracy,  and  exer¬ 
cise  our  boys  and  girb  in  it  in  Ae 
home  and  in  the  school,  so  Aat  Ae 
desire  for  conformity  will  come  from 
wiAin  Ae  pupil. 

Guidance  Aids  in  Problems 

We  must  work  with  Ae  mdividual. 

We  must  examine  each  boy  and  girl 
who  comes  into  our  schoolroom.  We 
must  help  him  to  solve  his  problems 
in  terms  of  complete  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  tlK  needs  of  Ae 
environment  in  which  he  will  live  his 
life.  We  must  make  'crystal-clear  to 
him  how  the  ability  to  govern  oneself 
makes  for  freedom.  We  must  guide 
each  youngster  with  firmness,  wiA 
fairness,  and  w’iA  justice. 

Guidance  is  Ae  means  toward  our 
goal.  Teachers  are  guides  first  and 
teachers  later.  Children  are  people-. 
They  are  malleable,  plastic  personali-  V 
ties  waiting  for  some  hand  to  mold 
Aem.  If  Ae  parent  and  the  teacher 
are  indifferent,  these  personalities  will 
be  molded  by  influences  which  are 
harmful.  The  problems  of  Johnny  or 
Mary  fill  his  whole  being.  His  attempts 
at  a  solution  may  be  abortive.  He 
may  strive  for  release  from  them  in 
anti-social  behavior  patterns.  Our  task 
is  guidance  through  discipline,  Arough 
understanding  and  fairness.  Call  Ais 
process  mental  hygiene,  psychiatry,  or 
just  plain  solving  of  a  child’s  problems, 
it  is  too  important  to  be  neglected. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  insist 
upon  order  because  order  has  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  others;  we  must 
insist  upon  obedience  with  understand- 
mg  because  oAerwise  chaos  results; 
we  must  insist  upon  fair  play,  justice, 
and  equality  if  we  are  to  have  true 
democracy.  We  must  forget  appease¬ 
ment. 
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Encourage  heahh-on-the-home-front 
among  your  groups. 

Send  for  these  special  aids  today. 

You  WERE  never  busier.  But  like  thousands  of 
teachers  who  realize  the  need  for  teaching  phys< 
seal  fitness,  you  never  relax  your  efforts.  And  we  are 
snore  than  glad  to  contribute  to  those  efforts  with 
our  carefolly  planned  teaching  helps. 

Check  the  three  types  of  material  described  above. 


Pick  out  the  ones  that  fit  in  with  your  particular 
groups.  Then  let  us  prove  to  you  how  much  we 
help  to  simplify  your  programs. 

These  teaching  aids  include  attractive  colored  wall 
charts,  student  material  and  teaching  pamphlets.  All 
are  available  to  you  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  it  to  us  today.  Your  request  will  be 
taken  care  of  without  delay  so  that  you  can  use  thif 
material  to  the  best  advantage  in  your  very  vital 
Physical  Fitness  activities. 


IP — - ■ 


Please  send  me  FREE  teacni 

Q  Physical  Fitness 
Name . 

Name  of  school  or  group 

Street  Address . 


teaching  aids  checked  below. 

2.  Q  Dental  Health 


(Cfieci);  Elementary 
College 


Grade  Taught 


Jr.  High 


3.  Q  Personal  Grooming 


you  teach) 


Sr.  High . 


of  students  in  class:  Gitl^- 


Teacher’s  Training 

I>juinber  of  classes  I  teach 
. Boys . 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Books  That  Bring  Adventure,  Adapted  to  Radio, 
Are  Broadcast  by  Junior  Leagues  of  New  Jersey 


The  Children’s  Progreun 
Council  of  the  New  Jersey 
Junior  Leagues  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of 
“Books  Bring  Adventure’’,  a 
series  of  13  children’s  book 
adaptations  dramatized  and 


Rose  Mocco  of  Delegate 
Assembly  Hears  Bells 

Rose  Marie  Mocco,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly,  was  married  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26  in  Grove  Reformed 
Church  of  North  Bergen.  The 
groom  was  John  Rimondi, 
according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  received  by  the  NJEA 
staff. 

Mrs.  Rimondi  will  live  at 
1305  Fifty-first  Street,  North 
Bergen. 

Mrs.  Rimondi  teaches  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School  of 
North  Bergen  and  represents 
Hudson  County  on  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly. 


Newspaper  Is  Printed 
For  Atlantic  Teachers 

Venturing  into  the  field  of 
journalism,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  teachers  In¬ 
formed  of  happenings  and 
trends  affecting  their  inter¬ 
est,  the  Atlantic  County 
Teachers’  Association  in  De¬ 
cember  published  its  first 
news  bulletin. 

Its  eight  pages  are  filled 
with  messages  from  County 
Superintendent  Floyd  A.  Pot¬ 
ter,  and  the  Association  pres¬ 
ident,  and  with  news  regard¬ 
ing  the  Princeton  Surveys 
Plan,  the  activities  of  com¬ 
mittees,  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions,  credit  unions,  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  and  magazine 
quotations. 


Lieutenant  Horn  Dies 
In  North  Africa  Area 

Missing  from  the  Necrol¬ 
ogy  Report  read  in  the  New 
York  Convention  was  the 
name  of  Lieutenant  C. 
George  Horn,  previously  a 
sixth-grade  teacher  in  High 
Bridge  Public  Schools. 

Lieutenant  Horn  gave  his 
life  in  North  Africa  in  June, 
1943. 

This  marks  the  fifth  gold 
star  placed  beside  the  names 
of  New  Jersey  teachers  who 
answered  the  call  to  military 
service. 


transcribed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Children’s  Program 
Committee  of  the  Radio 
Council  of  America.  Several 
New  Jersey  stations,  among 
them  WAAT,  Newark,  and 
WTTM,  Trenton,  are  broad¬ 
casting  the  series. 

The  transcription  series  is 
presented  by  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  New  York.  The  leaders 
in  the  movement  to  bring  the 
series  to  New  Jersey  are 
Mrs.  Francis  M.  Ramsey, 
Elizabeth;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mc- 
Fadden,  Maplewood;  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Hendrie,  Glen 
Ridge;  Miss  Harriet  S.  Ad¬ 
ams,  Maplewood;  and  Miss 
Sybil  Goldsmith,  Englewood. 


That  the  intelligence  quo¬ 
tient  of  a  person  is  affected 
by  the  degree  to  which  the 
person  is  well  nourished  is 
demonstrated  by  a  study  of 
182  children  over  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  in  several 
New  York  institutions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  made  by 
Dr.  I.  Newton  Kugelmass, 
Dr.  Louise  E.  Poull,  and 
Emma  L.  Samuels. 

Their  report,  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  states  that  the  group  of 
children  malnourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test  rose  in 
I.Q.’s  from  10  to  18  points 
over  the  years  in  which  they 
were  well  nourished.  The 
control  group,  well  nourished 
both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  the  tests,  showed 
no  change  in  their  I.Q.’s. 

The  study  infers  that  em- 


Hubert  R.  Cornish  Dies, 
Principal  in  Paterson 

Hubert  R.  Cornish,  princi¬ 
pal  of  Paterson  Schools  No. 
4  and  No.  14,  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  66  years  old.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  married  daughters. 

Principal  Cornish  at  the 
time  of  his  death  wjis  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Cornish  was  born  in 
Michigan,  but  came  to  Pat¬ 
erson  in  1910  as  principal  of 
School  No.  17.  Later  he  was 
moved  to  School  No.  4,  and 
during  the  last  year  was 
given  also  School  No.  14. 


George  R.  Gerard,  Once 
NJEA  President,  Dies 

The  New  Jersey  Society  of 
Retired  Teachers  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Newark  on  December 
14  adopted  resolutions  on  the 
passing  of  its  president, 
George  R.  Gerard. 

Mr.  Gerard,  before  retire¬ 
ment,  had  served  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Belleville  Schools, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  and 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Schoolmasters’  Club. 

The  resolutions,  sent  to  the 
widow,  express  the  great 
debt  which  education  in  New 
Jersey  owes  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  had  occupied 
the  highest  offices  which  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  could 
give  him. 


phasis  in  schools  upon  well- 
balanced  nutrition  through 
control  of  the  cafeteria  situ¬ 
ation  may  produce  unusual 
increases  in  children’s  ability 
to  do  school  work. 


Three  Jersey  Teachers 
Take  Part  in  Institute 

Dr.  Grant  W.  Leman,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  of  the 
Oradell  public  schools,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Visual  Aids 
Institute  held  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  on  January  5  and  6. 
With  him  on  the  program 
were  Genevieve  Secord,  Ma¬ 
plewood;  and  Dr.  E.  Winifred 
Crawford,  Montclair. 


Members  of  the  Roselle 
Park  Board  of  Education 
were  guests  of  the  Roselle 
Park  Teachers’  Association 
on  Dec.  13  at  a  dinner  and 
entertainment  at  the  Win¬ 
field  Scott  Hotel. 

Board  members  and  their 
wives  who  attended  the  re¬ 
ception,  an  annual  affair,  are 
Henry  Wichern,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Wichern;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Reeves,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Alberts,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  McNaughton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  John¬ 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Dill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Munkel 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Ivins. 

Mrs.  Frances  Alvater,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  teacher  group. 


Board  Approves  Salary 
Proposal  at  Suggestion 
Of  Pennsauken  Teachers 

Approval  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  a  new  salary 
plan  has  been  secured  by  the 
Pennsauken  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  provides  for  a  bonus  of 
$50  in  June,  in  addition  to 
the  current  bonus  of  $100. 

It  provides  for  a  single¬ 
salary  schedule,  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  $1400  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $2200. 

Initiated  is  a  program  of 
increments,  with  $50  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  base  salary  for 
the  first  two  years  and  $100 
thereafter. 

Under  this  plan  the  total 
bonus  of  $150  being  paid  this 
year  will  be  increased  by  $50, 
and  the  $200  will  be  carried 
over  to  the  next  year’s  basic 
salary. 


Rutgers  Changes  Rules 
To  Accept  War  Veterans 

Admission  requirements  at 
Rutgers  University  will  be 
modified  to  admit  war  veter¬ 
ans  with  technical  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  formal  preparation. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier,  Rut¬ 
gers  President,  disclosed  in  a 
report  to  Governor  Walter 
E.  Edge  and  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Dr.  Clothier’s  report  said 
that,  while  the  university's 
educational  standards  will  not 
be  weakened  or  lowered,  ad¬ 
justments  will  be  made  in 
individual  cases  of  veterans 
who  have  fundamentally 
academic  backgrounds.  Sixty- 
five  veterans  are  already  en¬ 
rolled. 


greeted  the  guests  and  there 
were  remarks  by  Elmer  F, 
Smith,  supervising  principal. 

The  entertainment,  in 
charge  of  Miss  Maud  Austin, 
Miss  Anne  Jones  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Walters,  consist¬ 
ed  of  solos  by  Miss  Jane  Gei¬ 
ger,  music  teacher  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Miss  Marilyn 
Jenkins,  primary  music  su¬ 
pervisor;  impersonations  by 
Miss  Lucille  Shrine,  high 
school  student;  the  singing  of 
Negro  spirituals  by  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Wood  who  w£is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  group  of  high 
school  boys  including  Ross 
Reid,  Frank  Recca,  Richard 
Graham  and  Andrew  Gerg- 
eley. 


Study  of  Effects  of  Nutrition  on  Intelligence 
Quotients  Shows  Meals  Affect  School  Ability 


Roselle  Park  Teachers  Serve  as  Hosts  to  Board 
At  Annual  Dinner  Given  in  Winfield  Scott  Hotel 
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TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


i 


“Achievement  in  Extra-Curricular 
Activities  Receives  Recognition”  is  an 
article  in  the  December  School  Activi¬ 
ties  by  Jane  Mclnnis,  Tenafly.  She  de¬ 
scribes  a  point  system  by  which  awards 
for  extra-curricular  activities  are  made. 

AAA 

Edna  L.  Cohen,  Elizabeth,  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  December  School  Activities 
a  description  of  how  “Physically  Han¬ 
dicapped  Children  Devise  Self-Govern¬ 
ment  Project”. 

AAA 

Harry  S.  Hill,  Asbury  Park  Superin¬ 
tendent.  is  the  author  of  an  article 
entitled  “Intercultural  Education  in 
Mercer  County”.  It  appeared  in  the 
Netcslet  of  the  Good  Will  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Howell,  Willis  School, 
South  Plainfield,  has  written  a  “Unit 
on  Alaskan  Eskimos”,  which  appears 
in  the  January  Instructor.  It  grew  out 
of  an  Alaskan  village  constructed  on 
the  sand  table. 

AAA 

“Designing  Snowflakes”  is  an  article 
in  the  January  Instructor  by  Jennie  M. 
Haver,  Helping  Teacher  of  Hunterdon 
County.  Looking  at  snowflakes  through 
a  reading  glass  started  the  children 
into  an  interesting  activitv. 

AAA 

The  December  Education  Digest  has 
reprinted  from  the  October  English 
Journal  an  article  entitled  Semantics 
in  the  Classroom,  written  by  Charles 
J.  Glicksberg  of  South  Side  High 
School.  Newark.  Mr.  Glicksberg  is 
also  author  of  Walt  If  hitman  and  the 
Civil  W ar. 


New  Presidents  of  Local 
Associations  Are  Named 

Camden  County 
Camden  County  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Edgar  C.  Crouthamel. 

Essex  County 

Montclair  Education  Assn.— Roland 
Barker. 

Middlesex  County 
Carteret  Teachers  Union — Edwin  S. 
Quin. 

South  Plainfield  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Mrs.  James  Reynolds. 

Somerset  County' 

Bridgewater  Township  Teachers’ 
Assn. — Mrs.  Esther  Barnes. 
Burlington  County 
Hadd«>n  Heights  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Edward  (ilaspey. 


She  wants  the  latest  course  of  study; 
hers  is  last  month’s. 


An  editorial  under  the  title  “The 
Schools  Are  Not  G.  I.”  appears  in  the 
December  Clearing  House.  The  author 
is  Minerva  Laug,  of  Lakewood  Junior- 
Senior  High  School. 

AAA 

"Teachers  Organize  Group  Think¬ 
ing”  is  the  description  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  program  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 


tion.  The  author  is  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Hipp,  of  the  NJEA  staff,  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  appears  in  Techniques,  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  School  Public  Relations 
Association. 

AAA 

James  A.  Weeks,  of  Franklin  (N.  J.) 
High  School,  edits  the  bi-monthly 
“Little  Tests”  feature  that  appears 
regularly  in  Auxilium  Latinum,  the 
national  classroom  Latin  magazine. 

AAA 

"Teaching — a  Career”,  by  A.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Adams,  Vineland,  appears  in  We 
W omen,  the  Women’s  Magazine  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.  She  describes  the  im¬ 
proving  status  of  teaching  as  a  life 
work. 


LISTEN! 

Siwaking  of  Schools  .  .  .  EVERY 
FRIDAY  NIGHT  AT  9:05  .  .  .  . 
STATION  WAAT,  NEWARK  .  .  . 
970  on  Your  Dial 
Presented  by  the 

New  Jersey  Education  Assn. 

2(K)  Slary-Trent  Hotel  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


McKEE  LEADS  THE  WAY 

"The  fastest  selling  language  series  in  America'’ 

LANGUAGE  FOR  MEANING  Harrison-  McCowen) 

Textbooks:  Grades  2-6;  Workbooks.  Grades  2-6 
Standardized  Tests:  Grades  3-6 
Teachers’  Manuals  for  all  Grades 

ENGLISH  FOR  MEANING  Blossom,  Lanphear) 

Textbooks:  Grades  7-9;  Workbooks,  Grades  7-9 
Teachers’  Manuals  for  all  Grades 


THE  DAY  BY  DAY  SPELLER  (Newlon-Hanna) 

Teaches  words  when  children  are  interested  in  them  and  need  to 
use  them  in  other  school  subjects. 

Vocabulary  (3060  basal  words)  and  '(trade  placement  based  upon 
studies  by  Rinsland.  Hanna.  Gates.  McKee,  Sartorins,  Fitzgerald 
and  others. 

Textbook  and  Workbook  editions:  Grades  2-8 

»  Standardized  Tests,  two  forms,  furnished  without  charge,  to  all 
schools  using  the  books. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  IN  THE 
MODERN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A  new  volume  (1944)  by  Robert  HiU  Lane,  author  of  The  Progres¬ 
sive  Elementary  School,  and  The  Teacher  in  the  Modern  Elementary 
School.  $2.07  net,  postpaid. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  v 


FEBRUARY,  1945 
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In  the  Field  of  Mathematics 


made  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  year 
classes. 


By 

V  IKGIL  S.  MALLORY 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 


Arithinetio  for  Adults.  Bakst,  A.  Crofts, 
1944.  319  pp. 

A  rather  unusual  treatment  of  arith¬ 
metic.  The  book  includes  logarithms 
and  the  slide  rule. 


Arithmetic  for  Young  America.  Clark, 
J.  R.,  Baldwin,  R.  I.,  Clark,  C.  H., 
Hoye,  M.  M.,  Schorling,  R.,  and 
Smith,  R.  R.  World  Book  Co.,  1944. 
Grade  3,  314  pp.,  $.96;  Grade  4,  298 
pp.,  $.96;  Grade  5,  314  pp.,  $.96; 
Grade  6,  314  pp.,  $.96;  Grade  7,  368 
pp.,  $1.00;  Grade  8,  402  pp.,  $1.08. 

The  publishers  state  that  the  “em¬ 
phasis  throughout  this  series  is  on  in¬ 
terrelationships  .  .  .  increased  ability 
to  attack  new  problems  .  .  .” 

This  arithmetic  series  deserves  ex¬ 
amination. 

Short  Course  in  Computation.  Upton, 
C.  B.  American  Book  Co.,  1944.  176 

pp. 

A  workbook  designed  to  meet  the 
emphasis  on  arithmetic  in  the  high 
school  shown  necessary  by  various 
committees. 

Everyday  Junior  Mathematics,  Book 
One.  Betz,  W.  Ginn,  1944.  404  pp. 

The  first  in  a  two-book  series  for 
grades  7  and  8.  Fundamentals  of 
arithmetic  are  developed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Arithmetic  and  geometry  re¬ 
ceive  about  equal  treatment. 

Test  of  Functional  Thinking  in  Math¬ 
ematics.  Foust,  J.  W.  and  Schorling, 
R.  World  Book  Co.,  1944. 

A  new-type  test  measuring  power  to 
deal  with  mathematical  relationships 
independent  of  computational  ability. 

Hundred-Problem  Arithmetic  Test. 
Schorling,  R.,  Clark,  J,  R.,  and  Pot¬ 
ter,  M.  A.  World  Book  Co.,  1944. 

A  test  designed  to  aid  in  placement 
of  personnel  in  positions  requiring 
arithmetic  skills.  It  is  a  revision  of 
an  earlier  test. 

Today’s  Geometry,  Revised  Ed.  Reich- 
gott,  D.  and  Spiller,  L.  R.  Prentice- 
Hall,  1944.  $1.96. 


This  book  begins  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  arithmetic  and  includes  the 
regular  high  school  subjects  as  well 
as  an  introduction  to  spherical  trig¬ 
onometry,  the  preface  states,  and  was 


Basic  Mathematics  for  War  and  Indus¬ 
try.  Daus,  P.  H.,  Gleason,  J.  M.  and 
Whyburn,  W.  M.  Macmillan,  1944. 
271  pp. 

Designed  to  give  training  in  high 
school  subjects,  including  arithmetic, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  essential  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  armed  forces. 


How  to  get  a  $100  SALARY  LOAN 
iff  you  can  pay  back  $9Z3  a  month 


An  unexpected  emergency  has  used  up 
/a.  your  reserve  fluids?  Write  or  visit 
Household  Finance.  Oir  loan  plan  was  de¬ 
signed  specially  for  teachers.  If  you  have 
a  steady  position,  you  can  get  the  cash  you 
need— $20  to  $300— quickly  and  privately. 
Then  you  may  repay  in  small  monthly  in¬ 
stalments.  No  security,  no  endorsers  are 
required.  We  take  no  salary  assignment. 
No  embarrassing  questions  are  asked  of 


your  principal,  fellow-teachers  or  friend 
You  merely  sign  a  simple,  promissory  note. 
Choose  your  own  plan 
We  have  many  payment  plans  to  fit  our 
service  to  your  needs.  Say  you  need  $100. 
You  may  repay  a  $100  loan,  for  instance, 
in  12  monthly  instalments  of  $9.75  each 
—a  total  of  $117.00.  Or  you  may  repay 
sooner  to  reduce  the  cost.  A  $100  loan  re¬ 
paid  in  6  monthly  instalments  of  $18. 15  each 
— a.total  of  $108.90 — costs  $8.90- 
You  may  choose  the  payment  plan 
that  suits  you  best.  Please  apply 
for  your  loan  at  the  nearest 
Household  office.  Or  send  the 
coupon  for  full  information  about 
our  “loans  by  mail”  service. 

Schools  use  Household 
booklets  as  texts 

To  help  families  and  borrowers 
make  the  best  use  of  their  incomes 
Household  publishes  practical 
booklets  on  money  management 
and  better  buymanship.  Many 
schools  and  colleges  use  these 
publications  as  collateral  texts  in 
their  home  economics  classes.  Ask 
or  write  for  free  sample  copies. 


Find  hnrn  th*  cosh  loan  you  nood 


J 

Cheo*#  Your  Monthly  Paymont  Horo 

3 

paymtnti 

4 

paymntj 

6 

ptymmts 

8 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

$25 

$  8.75 

S  6.65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

t  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

t  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  he 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule,  ^yments 
include  charges  at  the  rate  ^ 

rtsi  .roerv  RRtSIOEkT.  HOUSLHOLD  FINANCt  CORPORATION 


PERSONAL  LOANS 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


LOCAUY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


This  revision  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  original  text.  Demonstration  is 
kept  at  a  minimum.  Problems  about 
air  travel,  global  maps,  vectors,  and 
air  navigation  have  been  added. 

An  Outline  of  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.  Nielson,  K.  L.  and 
Vanlonkhuyzen,  J,  H.  Barnes  and 
Noble,  1944.  126  pp.  $.60. 

Tw'o  texts  in  the  College  Outline 
Series.  Five-place  tables  are  used. 

Vital  Mathematics.  Allen,  E.  B.,  Maly, 
D.,  and  Starkey,  S.  H.  Macmillan, 
1944.  456  pp. 


CAMORN^4th  Floor. 
Broadway 'Stevens 
Bldg..  Ph.;  Camden  7940 
License  No.  64i 

8th  FI.,  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
LUenu  No.  642 

FLIZABBTH~7th  FI.. 
Albender  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Elizabeth  3'4343 
Licenst  No.  6S7 
Post  Office  Zone  4 


Hackensack — 6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2'3648 
Licenst  No.  686 
Jersey  City— 3rd  FI., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Phone:  Jrl.  2*0131 
License  No.  64 J 
Post  Office  Zone  6 


Newark— 4th  FI.. 
Natl  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-S412 
License  No.  289 
Poet  Office  Zone  2 


Orange— 2od  FI.. 

Main  &  Day  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 
Paterson— 2nd  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 
Poet  Office  Zone  1 


Perth  Amboy— 6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  69J 
Trenton — 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 
Post  Office  Zone  8 
Union  City — 2nd  FI., 
3600  Bergeniine  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
License  No.  700 


Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  ofice  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  of^ce.  All  neiotiations  can  be  completed  by  matt 


FREE  BOOKLCT  AND  APPUCATION  BIANK— Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  with  an  immediate  loan  or  noi. 
You  never  know  when  thia  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  ia  wanted,  atate  amount  deaired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 
vMail  to  neareat office —addreaaea above) 
Pleaae  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure: 
“How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a  Loan."  I 
understand  thia  requeat  placea  roe  under 
no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Nmme . NJ6 

Addreu . 

Cify . Slmte . 

Amount  /  wish  to  borrow  $ . for . Monlks 


Pag# 
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Polling  the  Surveys 

One  person  in  four  is  “wandering  from  home*’  according  to  the  United 
States  census  for  1940.  By  “home”  is  meant  the  state  in  which  he  was  born. 
Since  1940,  of  course,  the  situation  has  assumed  greater  proportions. 

The  majority  of  people  migrating  to  the  northeastern  states  were  born  in 
the  South. 

•  •  • 

About  1300  school  superintendents  were  asked  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  in  the  post-war  period  prepare  more  effectively  than  in  the  past 
against  military  aggression.  Eighty-five  per  cent  said  “yes.”  But  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  1300  believed  that  this  preparation  should  take  the  form  of  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  and  nothing  else. 

•  •  • 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  New  Jersey  in  1941  issued  190 
war  emergency,  provisional,  and  temporary'  limited  licenses  to  persons  who 
could  not  meet  the  regular  standard  teaching  certificate  requirements.  In  1942 
the  State  issued  287  such  certificates;  618  in  1943;  and  792  in  1944.  These 
figures  come  from  the  1944  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

•  •  • 

National  figures  compiled  by  the  NEA  Research  Division  show  that  in  1944 
in  the  United  States  a)  one  in  every  seven  teachers  is  new  in  his  position; 
b)  one  in  ten  teachers  holds  only  an  emergency  teacher’s  certificate;  c)  one 
in  every  five  teachers  is  paid  less  than  81200  for  the  school  year. 


>1  uscfuly  Hcipfui  Mjuay  #o 
appcdir  yawn*  best 

Looked  up  to  as  a  teacher,  naturally  you  always 
want  to  put  your  best  foot  forward.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  do  this,  as 
you  know,  from  the  point  of  being  your  most  charming  and 
efficient  self  is  to  keep  yourself  alert  mentally.  Now,  as 
you  have  undoubtedly  heard, 
chewing  some  refreshing,  Vi 

wholesome  Ckxiblemint  Gum 
seems  to  give  a  person 
a  mental  pickup  so 
that  you  go  from  one 
thing  to  the  next  more 

refreshed  and  keen.  J 

There  must  be  certain 
spare  times  that  you  have 
to  yourself  at  home  —  pet' 

haps  when  marking  papers,  B 

reading  or  studying.  Then  ^  ^ 

is  probably  when  chewing  7:  -  ~  ”,  7^ 

this  delicious  real-mint 
Gum  would  be  of  the  most 

,  r  -T-i  t  ■  has  to  be  mentally  wide  au/ake  all  the  time. 

benefit  to  you.  1  he  chewing 

seems  to  lift  you  over  the  flat  spots  so  that  you  have  a  sense  of  feeling 
what  Hollywood  calls  “all  sparkled  up.”  You  know  Hollywood  stars  have 
especially  appreciated  chewing  Doublemint  just  before  “a  take.”  They  say 
they  seem  to  have  more  assurance,  seem  more  relaxed  and  mentally  awake. 
And,  consequently,  appear  at  their  best. 


•  Last  Spring,  due  to  shortage  of  top  quality  ingredients, 
we  could  only  mal{e  a  limited  supply  of  Doublemint  Gum.  Hor  can  we  say  now  how  much 
longer  we  can  l^eep  on  making  it.  While  we  can  and  keep  up  quality,  we  will  continue 
to  send  it  all  to  our  boys  overseas. . . .  But  when  once  more  everyone  can  be  supplied, 
rest  assured  it  will  still  be  the  same  delicious,  quality  product  it  has  always  been.  z  a 


NEA  Honor  Roll  Lists 
Schools  Which  Boast 
Perfect  Enrollment 

Four  school  systems  and  57  schools 
were  reported  in  January  to  have  100 
per  cent  NEA  enrollments  for  1944-45. 
Some  have  had  perfect  enrollments  for 
many  years,  as  the  dates  inserted  after 
the  school  reveal.  The  dates  refer  to 
the  year  the  school  first  appeared  on 
the  NBIA  Honor  Roll. 

Cities  with  perfect  enrollment  are 
Glen  Rock  (1939),  North  Plainfield 
(1944),  Ocean  Grove  (1926),  and 
Pemberton  (1944). 

Individual  schools  on  the  Honor 
Roll  include  Atlantic  City’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  (1931),  Boys’  Voca¬ 
tional  (1925),  Brighton  Avenue 
(1925),  Chelsea  Heights  (1929), 
Girls’  (1943),  Indiana  Avenue  Girls* 
(1929),  Madison  Avenue  (1937), 
Massachusetts  Avenue  (1937),  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  (1933),  Richmond 
Avenue  (1929),  Senior  High  (1928), 
Special  Class  Dept.  (1939),  Texas 
Avenue  (1933),  Venice  Park  (1929); 
Bridgeton’s  Junior  High  (1940) ; 
Caldwell  Township  (1944) ;  Delanco’s 
Hickory  Street  (1940),  Walnut  Street 
( 1940) ;  East  Orange’s  Washington 
(1925) ;  Elizabeth’s  William  Penn 
(1943) ;  Glen  Rock’s  R.  E.  Byrd 
(1933),  Central  (1937),  Glen  Rock 
Jr.  High  (1939) ;  Careen  Bank  (1944) ; 
Highland  Park  High  (1931);  Lawn- 
side  (1941) ;  Linden  High  (1936) ; 
West  Long  Branch  (1944) ;  and  Ma¬ 
plewood’s  Seth  Boyden  (1944),  Field¬ 
ing  (1944),  and  Jefferson  (1944). 

Other  honor  schools  are  Moores- 
town  Public  School  (1944) ;  New 
Brunswick’s  Lord  Sterling  (1922) ; 
North  Plainfield’s  East  End  (1936), 
Harrison  (1927),  N.  Plainfield  High 
(1944),  Somerset  (1925),  West  End 
(1936) ;  Ocean  Grove’s  Bradley  Park 
(1926),  Neptune  High  (1926),  Ocean 
Grove  (1935),  Ridge  Avenue  (1935), 
Summerfield  (19  3  5),  Whitesville 
0935);  Paterson  Public  School 
(1943);  Pemberton  Boro  High 
( 1944) ,  Pemberton  Elementary 
(1944) ;  Ridgefield  Park’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  (1942) ;  Sea  Isle  City 
(1943) ;  South  Orange’s  Montrose 
(1941),  South  Mountain  (1944); 
Springfield’s  Jonathan  Dayton  Region¬ 
al  High  (1939) ;  Tenafly’s  Browning- 
Mackay  (1933) ;  Laurence  Township 
(1944),  Eldridge  Park  (1939),  Slack- 
wood  (1944) ;  and  Trenton’s  Parker 
(1940). 

In  December  the  NEA  report 
showed  that  Bernardsville  (1929), 
Bound  Brook  (1944),  Cape  May 
(1944),  Newton  (1944),  and  North- 
I  {Continued  on  Page  170) 
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/4^ce  wit^ 

Definition  of  Democracy? 


KVV  PEOPLE  PERHAPS  will  disagree 
with  the  assertion  that  democracy 
as  we  know  it.  has  survived  one  of 
the  greatest  tests  in  history  and  come 
out  on  top.  But  what  is  democracy? 
What  should  we  expect  of  it?  These 
questions  come  up  repeatedly.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Stales  for  a  simple,  easily 
understood  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  democracy,  the  Council  for  De¬ 
mocracy  has  prepared  the  following: 

W^hen  you  speak  of  “democracy,” 
what  do  you  mean?  .  .  . 

An  elected  Executive  and  Legisla¬ 
ture?  Impartial  courts  where  rich  and 
poor,  powerful  and  humble,  are  treated 
alike?  A  nonmilitary  and  responsible 
j)olice  force  to  protect  you  and  keep 
the  peace? 

Yes- — you  mean  these  devices  and 
svmbols  of  self-government,  of  course. 
But  you  mean  much  more  .  .  . 

You  mean  a  way  of  living — a 
feeling  about  the  relations  of  free 
citizens  with  one  another,  and 
their  willingness  to  maintain 
their  freedom  as  a  shield  of  hu¬ 
man  dignity. 

The  ideals  and  forms  of  democracy 
aim  to  insure  that — 

1.  Whatever  your  race,  creed,  or 
color,  you  shall  have  a  free  voice, 
equal  to  any  other,  in  making  and 
enforcing  the  laws; 


2.  You  may  worship  in  peace  and 
freedom ; 

3.  You  may  speak  and  write  as  you 
please,  so  long  as  you  do  not  harm 
others ; 

4.  You  may  organize  peaceably  with 
others  to  change  the  laws  and  the 
people  who  make  and  enforce  the 
laws; 

5.  You  may  expect  unbiased  treat¬ 
ment  by  your  courts,  without  favor 
for  or  against  you; 

6.  Under  free  and  open  opportunity 
you  may  choose  any  lawful  means  to 
develop  your  individual  abilities  and 
you  shall  be  protected  in  your  right 
to  fair  compensation  for  your  work; 

7.  Your  public  schools  shall  rep¬ 
resent  no  special  political  or  religious 
doctrines; 

8.  You  may  strive  for  a  constantly 
wider  distribution  of  the  national 
wealth,  for  greater  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual  comforts,  for  better  health,  for 
security  against  the  hardships  of  en¬ 
forced  idleness  and  old  age. 

In  short,  the  system  of  democracy 
under  which  you  live  is  founded  upon: 
— Free  association  under  freely  chosen 
political,  social,  and  economic  ar¬ 
rangements  of  people. 

— who  willingly  settle  disputes  by 
peaceable  negotiation  under  rules  of 
their  own  making; 

-  who  recognize  the  right  of  disagree¬ 


ment  and  the  just  claims  of  minori¬ 
ties; 

— who  assume  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  make  the  system  work; 

— who  gladly  and  zealously  defend  and 
protect  the  system — with  their  lives, 
if  need  be;  and 

— who,  in  all  loyal  and  constructive 
ways,  fulfill  their  duties  as  free  citi¬ 
zens  in  return  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  their  citizenship. 

(CopyrlKht  Council  (or  Democracy,  Inc.,  1944.) 


NEA  Honor  Roll 

{Continued  from  Page  169) 

field  (1927)  had  perfect  records  as 
cities. 

Honor  schools  reported  at  that  time 
were  Alloway  Township  (1927) ;  Avon 
Public  School  (1944);  Bernardsville’s 
Basking  Ridge  (1944),  Liberty  Cor¬ 
ner  (1944),  and  Public  School 
(1944);  Bound  Brook’s  Sr.  High 
(1944),  Lafayette  (1944),  Pierce 
(1944),  Parker  (1944),  Washington 
(1944);  Bridgeton’s  Bank  Street 
(1929),  Monroe  Street  (1925),  Pearl 
Street  (1940),  South  Avenue  (1918); 
Cape  May’s  Franklin  Street  (1943), 
Lafayette  Street  (1943);  Carney’s 
Point  DuPont  (1927),  Lafayette 
(1927),  Pershing  (1926);  Garwood’s 
Franklin  (1944);  Glassboro’s  Acad¬ 
emy  Street  (1942),  Elsmere  (1944); 
Highland  Park’s  Hamilton  (1939), 
Irving  (1939);  Hightstown  Elemen¬ 
tary  ( 1926) ;  Hopewell  (1927) ;  Hurff- 
ville  Grammar  (1944) ;  Irvington’s 
Berkeley  Terrace  (1936),  Chancellor 
Avenue  (1944),  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
(1944),  Myrtle  Avenue  (1937);  Le- 
onia  Elementary  (1944);  and  Man- 
asquan  Elementary  (1933)  and  Junior 
High  (1944). 

Still  more  honor  schools  are  Mill¬ 
ville’s  Western  (1944) ;  Montclair’s 
Edgemont  (1936),  Northeast  (1944), 
Watchung  (1943) ;  Northfield’s  Mill 
Road  (1926),  Mount  Vernon  Avenue 
(1927);  North  Plainfield’s  Watchung 
(1932);  Plainsboro  (1936);  Prince¬ 
ton  (19.32);  Roselle  Park’s  Aldene 
(1944);  Runnemede’s  Bingham 
(1944),  Downing  (1944);  Tenafly’s 
Browning  and  Junior  High  (1944) ; 
Trenton’s  Washington  (1944) ;  Un¬ 
ion’s  Jefferson  (1944) ;  Verona’s 
Brookdale  Avenue  (1943);  Westfield's 
Franklin  (1932),  Grant  (1932),  Wil¬ 
son  (1935);  Beverly  (1942);  Gibbs- 
boro  (1944);  Newport  (1944);  and 
Riverton  (P143). 


*7ea€4e'td  ^ut. . 

By  KATHERINE  J.  LEARY 
Plainfield 

SCHOOLS  ARE  OFTEN  expected  to  train  all  children  to  reach  the 
same  standard  of  achievement — 

DO  WE  EXPECT  every  oyster  to  furnish  a  beautiful  pearl;  a 
New  Jersey  farm  to  produce  a  bountiful  crop  of  cotton;  every 
artist  to  paint  masterpieces? 

IIO  .  .  .  NO  ONE  expects  these  to  happen,  but  some  apparently 
ll  thinking  citizens  seem  to  feel  that  a  school  is  a  melting  pot  into 
which  we  throw  a  ton  or  two  of  children,  tons  of  paper — printed, 
and  to  be  written  upon — a  handful  of  teachers  with  that  super¬ 
teacher,  the  principal,  and  a  dash  of  janitors.  They  stir  up  the 
concoction  occasionally  with  a  superintendent,  a  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  parents,  and  then  expect  to  pour  out  a  100  per  cent 
perfect  product,  constant  to  standard  throughout.  But — 

SOME  WILL  ESCAPE  in  steam.  Some  will  boil  over.  Some  will 
stick  to  the  sides.  Undoubtedly  some  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
some  will  bubble  up  to  the  top.  Of  course,  some  will  simmer  along 
nicely  and  serve  their  purpose.  We  must  keep  our  eye  on  that  pot. 
IPs  a  most  important,  useful  brew. 
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Awaiting  your  instructions  are  j 
several  coupons  in  this  February 
issue,  including  the  one  at  the 
bottom  of  this  column.  Factual,  | 
informative  material  on  varying 
subjects  and  for  various  grades 
will  be  sent  you  promptly  upon 
request.  Use  the  advertisers’ 
coupons  or  use  the  one  coupon 
below  for  several  items. 

25.  “Heritage  of  the  Soil”  is  the  new¬ 
est  addition  to  the  Little  Science 
Series.  It  tells  of  the  new  things 
made  from  farm  products  and 
suggests  simple  experiments  that 
may  be  worked  out  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  home.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able,  free  of  charge,  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  each  student.  (West- 
inghouse) 

26.  “Our  America”  is  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  project  material  on  eight 
leading  industries,  including 
Class,  Lumber,  Transportation, 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  poster  il¬ 
lustrations,  it  includes  a  teacher's 
manual  and  individual  student 
work  books.  Available,  without 
charge,  for  one  grade  only  in  each 
school.  Particularly  planned  for 
the  6th  and  7th  grades.  In  re¬ 
questing  this  material,  indicate 
the  number  of  students  in  the 
class.  ( Coca-Cola ) 

27.  The  automotive  Proving  Ground 
tested  your  car  for  peacetime  driv¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  testing  war  ma¬ 
chines  for  fighting  men.  Reprints 
of  the  advertisement  in  this  issue 
are  available,  without  charge,  in 
quantities  for  classroom  distri¬ 
bution.  (General  Motors! 

28.  A  lithographed  wall  display  in 
color  of  the  history  of  transpor¬ 
tation  from  the  first  chariot  to 
the  modern  and  post  war  bus. 
More  than  eight  feet  wide  but 
may  be  cut  in  sections  without 
losing  its  effectiveness.  10c 
charge.  (Greyhound) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3c  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 

25  26  27  28 

Address  . . . . 

City .  State _ _ 

Subjects  or  grade . . 

School  address . . 


'T^HANKS  ♦o  modem  anesthet- 
ics,  this  teacher  felt  no  pain 
when  her  fractured  arm  was  set. 
And  thanks  to  T.P.U.  protection, 
the  paying  of  doctor’s  and  hospital 
bills  was  also  "painless”! 

The  full  protection  which  the 
P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  Certificate 
provides  is  a  must  for  every 
teacher  who  values  financial  se¬ 
curity.  Safeguard  your  earnings . . . 
protect  yourself  against  unforeseen 
and  burdensome  costs  . . .  with  the 
generous  P-H.  No  physical  exami¬ 
nation  is  required.  All  you  have  to 
lo  is  fill  in  an  application. 


The  P-H  Certificate  gives  you 
complete  coverage  for  sickness, 
accident  and  quarantine  p/us  hos¬ 
pital  benefits  when  hospitalization 
is  necessary.  Study  the  typical 
P-H  benefits  listed  here. 

Hospital  Confinement _ ^7.50  per  week 

or  $5.35  per  day  bejinninj  iirst  day 

Accident . $25.00  per  week 

Confining  Sickness . $25.00  per  week 

after  first  week.  $10.00  for  first  week 

Doctor’s  fee . up  to  $25.00 

(for  non-disabling  injury) 

Loss  of  Hands,  Feet  or  Eyes _ $1,000.00 

You’ll  be  protected  against  any 

emergency  with  a  P-H  Certificate 

in  your  possession.  Send  the 

coupon  below  for  further  de  taiL 


!  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

116  N.  PRINCE  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

%  I 

•  I  should  like  detailed  information  about  the 

benefits  and  low  coat  of  the  P  H  certificate. 

Name .  . 

Street . 

/  I  City,  State . 
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Libraries  and  Visual  Aids 

By  MARGUERITE  KIRK 
Newark 


Activities,  Projects,  Units  of  Work  Csta- 
lo^ued  for  1932-1939.  Meriam,  Junius 
L.  Univ.  of  California,  1943.  270  pp. 
$1.50. 

An  alphabetical  subject  index  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  projects,  and  units  of  work 
contained  in  courses  of  study,  books, 
and  pamphlets. 

Catalogrue  of  Selected  Educational  Re- 
cordinga  N.  Y.  Univ.  Film  Library. 
Recordings  Division,  1944.  62  pp. 

Free. 

This  list  is  arranged  by  subjects, 
giving  brief  annotations  with  informa- 


Spriiig  Conference  Plans 
Are  Dropped  During  Crisis 

Decision  to  call  off  the  Spring 
Conference  for  Local  Education  As¬ 
sociation  Leaders  was  reached  by  - 
the  NJEA  Executive  Committee  at 
its  meeting  in  Trenton  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12. 

The  Conference,  held  during  the 
last  three  years  and  considered  otie  ■ 
of  the  most  successful  of  Associa¬ 
tion  activities,  is  being  eliminated 
in  accordance  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  request  that  all  meetings  of 
more  than  .50  persons  be  curtailed 
during  the  present  crucial  military 
and  transportation  emergency. 

The  Conference  last  year  was 
held  in  the  Spring,  in  New  York 
City.  * 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

for  ‘^^eachers 

THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

Again.  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 

courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions _ making  the 

regular  University  facilities  available  to  teach¬ 
ers,  school  principals  and  superintendents.  If 
you  require  credits  for  certiBcation,  or  if  you 
are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  you  will  find  that 
the  Temple  Summer  Sessions  are  ideally 
suited  to  your  needs.  And  apart  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  the  University — and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities.  You'U 
enioy  spending  a  Summer  in  Philadelphia. 
Pre-SessioHS  June  4  to  Jmu  29 
RegoUr-Sessioms  Jmh  3  to  Amg.  10 
PostSottioms  Aug.  13  to  Sopt.  31 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

7kila^elpltui 

Write  for  the  illustrated  booklet  which  describes 
the  many  advantages  of  the  Temple  Summer 
Sessions  for  I94S.  Address  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
Broad  &  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


tion  about  playing  time,  rental  cost, 
or  sales  price. 

Educator’s  Guide  to  Free  Films.  Edu¬ 
cators  Progress  Service,  Randolph, 
Wise.  1944.  192  pp.  (Mimeo.)  $3.00. 

Fourth  annual  edition.  Includes  an 
essay  on  “Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Learn¬ 
ing”,  a  title  index,  a  list  of  slidefilms, 
sources  of  free  films,  and  a  source 
index  as  well  as  main  listing  of  films 
under  subject  classifications. 


Today’s  Handbook  for  Librarians. 

Sweeney,  Mary  A.  American  Library 

As.sociation,  1944.  100  pp.  $.75. 

Lists  information  on  job-training, 
recruitment,  testing,  interviewing,  em¬ 
ployment,  rehabilitation,  demobiliza¬ 
tion,  the  G-I  Bill,  and  vocations. 

Msual  Aids  in  Education.  Lemon,  G.  W. 

State  Teachers  College,  Paterson, 

1945.  81  pp.  Apply. 

A  syllabus  for  use  in  classes  in 
school  and  colleges  of  education  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  assistance  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Committee  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Visual  Instruction. 


PEACE 
TABLES. 
that  will  help  keep  Victory  secure 


In  schoolrooms  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  youth  of  America  are  being 
guided  toward  their  future  peacetime 
tasks.  Educators  are  preparing  them 
to  assume,  with  our  returning  heroes, 
the  responsibilities  and  high  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  lasting  peace.  Sturdy 
American  Seating  Company  school 
equipment  aids  the  progress  of  their 
studies — U^niversal  tables,  and  seats 
and  desks  that  contribute  to  good 


posture  and  help  conserve  eyesight. 
School  auditoriums  are  provided 
with  attractive  "American”  chairs. 

Our  present  production  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  products  needed 
for  war,  and  will  so  continue  until 
final  Victory.  V'hen  peace  comes, 
however,  we  shall  be  ready,  without 
delay,  to  supply  your  needs  for 
the  expanded  educational  programs 
ahead. 


Bi’T  iriR  Boyns 


Send  Jor  our  latest  catalog! 


c/ftmucan  Aeati/iff  (hmpa/if/ 

CtAND  iAFiOS  miCmiGas 

I.KAIIKH  l\  1*1  III. II  SKATIM. 

Mpnufoctyre'^t  ©♦  Theotfff.  Awd'»©^'um,  School.  Cbiifch.  Tronipo'tot'On  o"d  Stodtom 
Brpnch  ©nd  PriACippI 
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